DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1953 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 18, 1952 


Unirep Srares SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTER ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met at 2 p. m., pursuant to call, in room 224, Sen- 
ate Office Building, Hon. Joseph C. O’Mahoney (chairman of the sub- 
committee) presiding. 


Present: Senators O’Mahoney, McClellan, Ferguson, Saltonstall, 
Knowland, and Thye. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


Unirep Srates Marine Corps 


STATEMENTS OF GEN. LEMUEL C. SHEPHERD, JR., COMMANDANT, 
USMC; MAJ. GEN. WILLIAM P. T. HILL, QUARTERMASTER GEN- 
ERAL, USMC; MAJ. CLIFFORD FAIRBAIRN, USMC, OFFICER IN 
CHARGE, ESTIMATES SECTION, DISBURSING BRANCH, SUPPLY 
DEPARTMENT; REAR ADM. EDWARD W. CLEXTON, USN, ASSIST- 
ANT COMPTROLLER, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET AND REPORTS; ELMER 
L. HABERKORN, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE QUARTERMASTER 
GENERAL; MAJ. GEN. WILLIAM 0. BRICE, USMC, ASSISTANT 
COMMANDANT FOR AIR; REAR ADM. EDWARD A. SOLOMONS, 
USN, DEPUTY COMPTROLLER; LT. COL. PAUL E. BECKER, JR., 
USMC, PLANNING OFFICER, G-1; LT. COL. RAYMOND L. DEAN, 
USMC, OFFICER IN CHARGE, BUDGET AND SUPPLY BRANCH, DIVI- 
SION OF RESERVES; AND CAPT. ROBERT R. CRAIGHILL, USN, 
CHIEF STAFF OFFICER, OFFICE OF BUDGET AND REPORTS 


FUND REQUIREMENTS 


Senator O’Manonery. Admiral Clexton, the committee is now in ses- 
sion. There are several other Appropriation Committees meeting 
this afternoon. A conference is going on on the independent offices 
bill between the Senate and the House. The subcommittee on the 
Interior Department bill is engaged in marking up that bill. 

I was able to attend the morning session of each of these commit- 
tees, but I have set aside this afternoon session to be entertained by 
the Navy. Now, we can give you 2 hours. I would like to have you 
do the best you can to distribute that among the various witnesses you 
have brought up. 
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If you will hand me each one of the reclamas which ought to go 
into the record we will proceed in that order. I think what I have 
here includes all of these. The first one that has been handed to me 
involves military personnel in the Marine Corps, on page 17, line 20, 
of the bill. The estimate was $622,744,000. The appropriation last 
year was $565,459,000. The House allowed you $610,605,000. You 
want an increase of $10 million over that amount. Am I right? 


NAVY OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY 


Admiral Ciexron. Mr. Chairman, I believe for the benefit of the 
record it would be better if we put in the entire fund requirements of 
the Navy, showing the amount of money in the President’s budget, the 
amount of money in H. R. 7391, the amount in the Navy appeal and 
the revised total. Then each one of the reclamas of the bureaus and 
offices would follow down that list. 

Senator O’Manoney. All right, proceed in that way. 

Will you summarize this? ‘We will make this statement of yours 
part of the record. 

Admiral Ciexron. I am inserting three tables in the record. 

(The tables referred to follow :) 
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Tar.e II.—Comparison of cash to liquidate and remaining unfinanced contract 
authority on fiscal year 1953 budget en. fiscal years 1951, 1952, and 1953 


Fiscal Remain- 
Revised | *; 
Fiscal | Fiscal | *¢erdy | H.R. | total, | nf un- 


Appropriation title year 1951 | year 1952] (Prest 7391 fiscal year financed 


31 contract 
budget) 1953 authority 


600 | $666, 476 | $622, 302 | $577, 302 | $577,302 | $192, 644 





Construction of aircraft and related pro- 

EE SEY oko cc phadnnnnces -| 530,000 | 450,000 | 460,042 | 460,042 | 460,042 0 
Construction of ships, Navy ; .| | 655,961 87, 860 62, 860 62, 860 97, 454 
Ordnance for new construction, Navy-----| 30,000 | 52, 445 47,000 | 27,000 27,000 93, 000 
IRNV: Construction and machinery.....| 83, 800 45, 000 12,500 | 12, 500 12, 500 2,090 
IRNV: Armor, armament, and ammuni- | | | | 
tion____- 3 47 | 12,656} 14,900! 14,900 14, 900 
0 


Public works, Navy ‘ 0; 50,414 | 0 0 


100 
0 


1 No appeal submitted. 


Tape III.—Fiscal year 1953 budget estimates by appropriation title 


[In thousands of dollars] 





| Office, Sec- | Budget 
retary of | Bureau 
Defense | recommen- 
request to dation 
— \(President’s 
| Bureau | budget) 


| | 

Bureau re- | Navy re- 

| First fig- | quest to 

| ures from | y Office, Sec- | 
field | Budget retary of 

| Office Defense 


Appropriation title 








|$23, 807, 195 $21, 544, 293 siz, 923, 708 su, 510, 7 5 | | $13, 200, 000 





Military personnel, Navy-..---...--.--..--- 2, 520, 193 | 2, 520, 193 2, 520, 193 | 2, 501, 265 = 501. 000 
Military personnel, Naval Reserve________ 78, 255 | 78, 255 66, 614 60, 556 60, 556 
Military personnel, Officer Candidates, 
POU G Scirevicnh memnge ceaee 21, 272 | 21, 272 21, 272 21,315 21, 315 
Naval personnel, general expenses Bode? 117, 500 | 111, 542 107, 163 105, 259 103, 000 
Military personnel, Marine Corps__--_-__- 3 635, 075 | 635, 075 634, 798 622, 774 
Military personnel, Marine Corps Reserve. 28, 324 | 28, 324 21, 845 17, 944 
Marine Corps troops and facilities_______- 3,470,248 | 3,470, 248 2, 064, 892 926, 695 
Aircraft and facilities, Navy 1, 998, 580 | 1,306, 600 1, 232, 922 1, 093, 280 
Construction of aircraft and related pro- | 
curement --e---+----------| 5,343,898 | 4,415,026 | 4,194,460] 4,201,065 
Ships and facilities, Nav y 7 2, 659, 275 2, 547, 600 2, 056, 184 1, 365, 727 
Construction of ships, Nav re ae ; 63, 085 | 63, O85 52, 273 52, 273 
Shipbuilding and conversion, Navy. js 1, 804,050 | 1,804, 050 1, 769, 448 1, 214, 278 
Ordnance and facilities, Navy 1,772,183 | 1,315,555 | 1,070,303 | 1,026, 641 
Ordnance for shipbuilding. -__..-___-. 263, 200 | 263, 200 260, 200 194, 166 
Medical care, Navy - 241, 739 211, 739 185, 485 121, 275 
Civil engineering, Navy-.-.....--.----- 483, 762 | 458, 994 443, 516 240, 000 
is RO RS eee ere ae 1,026,435 | 1,026, 435 > Rg RPE ee a 
Research, Navy - gl: ae tn 85, 600 | 82, 327 80, 663 78, 967 
Service- -wide supply and fin: ance, Navy 517, 242 | 511, 631 503, 997 483, 606 
Service-wide operations, Navy ---- 151, 729 | 147, 596 143, 678 120, 609 
Operation and conservation of naval 
an troleum reserves. __. 15, 450 | 15, 450 13, 250 13, 250 
Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 4, Alaska. 8, 500 8, 500 8, 500 8, 500 
Navy stock fund i 501, 600 | 501, 600 247, 250 41, 300 |. 








SUMMARY OF NEW OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY 


Admiral CLexron. Table I gives a summary by appropriations of 
the new obligating authority for fiscal years 1951 and 1952 as well 
as that requested by the President for fiscal year 1953. It also a" 
funds approved by the House in H. R. 7391 with the Navy appeal 
of approximately $812 million to a revised total of about $13 billion, 
49 million, 
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COMPARATIVE TABLE OF CASH AND CONTRACT AUTHORITY 


Table IT gives a comparison of cash to liquidate any remaining un- 
financed contract authority for fiscal year 1953. For comparative 
purposes, the cash to liquidate prior contract authority is shown for 
fiscal years 1951 and 1952. The Navy is not appealing the reductions 
made by the House for fiscal year 1953 in the cash to liquidate cate- 
rory. 

Senator O’Manonry. You are not appealing that? 

Admiral Ciexton. No, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. Then it will not become due. 

Admiral Criexton. Our estimate is that we can probably live with- 
out obtaining that cash during the year 1953. 

Senator O’Manoney. Very well, it is so ordered. 


ACTION ON ORIGINAL BUDGET 


Admiral Ciexron. Table III. In answer to a request by the chair- 
man, I have included table III, which shows the actions taken: on the 
Navy’s fiscal year 1953 budget request for new obligating authority 
from the original submission from the field up to the President’s 
budget submission. It indicates that the request from the field 
amounted to about $23.8 billion and was reduced by the reviewing 
authorities within the Navy to about $17.9 billion. This amount 
funded the Navy’s requirements. The President’s budget reeom- 
mendation was $13.2 billion. 


PAY INCREASE 


Admiral CLExron. Since the passage by the House of H. R. 7391, 
Public Law 346 increased the pay and allowances of military per- 
sonnel. The President on June 4, 1952, transmitted a proposed sup- 
plemental appropriation to the Senate to provide for the increased 
costs during fiscal 1953. The Navy share of this supplemental is as 
follows: 

The appropriation “Military personnel, Navy,” requires $108,- 
914,000 to take care of pay increase; “Military personnel officer can- 
didates, Navy,” requires $355,000 to pay for the increase; and “Mili- 
tarv personnel, Marine Corps,” requires $26,675,000. 

The Navy and Marine Corps witnesses who follow will present in 
detail the justifications for the funds requested. 


TOTAL NAVY PAY 


Senator O’Manoney. This total for pay in the Navy amounts to 
$135,944,000, if my arithmetic is correct. I have just added these 
three items, $108,914,000, $355,000, $26,675,000. That is $135.944,000. 

Now you are appealing, according to table I, you are making an 
appeal total of $812,050,500. Now let me ask you if in your opinion 
there is anv possiblity of absorbing this $135,944,000 in the increase 
that you ask here. 

Admiral Crexton. I will answer that on an over-all basis by saying 
that the Navy cannot absorb that amount and retain the military per- 
sonnel strength in the Navy and Marine Corps. 
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Senator O’Manonry. It will be necessary to reduce the personnel in 
order to absorb ? 


FUNDS FOR AIRCRAFT CARRIER 


Admiral Ciextron. Yes, sir; the military personnel man-years will 
have to be reduced in order to absorb that amount of funds. 

Senator O’Manoney. Unless there was some item here in which 
the reclama could be stretched to cover. The largest item is “Ship- 
building and conversion.” You are asking $432,368,000. That, rf 
course, includes the carrier; does it not? 

Admiral Ciexton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Know.ianp. How much is represented by the carrier? 

Admiral CLexron. $209 million. 

Senator O’Manoney. Is that the complete cost of the carrier? 

Admiral Ciexton. That is the complete cost of the carrier, ships, 
and ordnance included. 

Senator O’Mamonry. What was the cost of the latest carrier that 
is in service ¢ 

Admiral Crexton. I believe the Forrestal is about $200 million. 

Senator O Manoney. So that this is an increase of about $10 
million. 

Admiral Ciexton. That is about right; yes. 

Senator O’Manoney. Is that not an underestimate of increased 
prices? 

Admiral Ciexton. It may be that the Yorrestal will have to be re- 
priced in the future, due to the fact that large price increases have 
occurred since the Forrestal was estimated. 


DESIGN OF CARRIER 


Senator O’Manoney. Is this a different type or design than the 
Forrestal? 

Admiral Wary. Essentially the same design. The only changes 
we contemplate in the second carrier as compared with the Forrestal 
would be in the steam pressures. We propose to increase the steam 
pressures somewhat in order to improve the efficiency of propulsion, 
but generally speaking they are duplicates. 

Senator Knowsanp. Can you make use of substantially the same 
drawings and blueprints? 

Admiral Wauurn. Yes, indeed. 

Senator KNow.anp. So there must be some saving in that. 

Admiral Wain. Yes; tremendous. We worked about 2 years on 
studies and design drawings of the Forrestal. ‘They are completed 
and they will be ‘used for the second ship virtually in ‘toto. 

Senator O’Manonry. Will the two ships then use the same type of 
airplane? 

Admiral Watury. Yes, indeed. The top side of the carrier will be 
no different as we see it now. There may be a few improvements as 
we go along. We always improve, but generally they are duplicates 
and will be susceptible to exactly the same use. 
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ADDITIONAL EXPENSE FOR CARRIER 


Senator O’Manuonry. What I am getting at is whether or not by 
reason of any change in design any new expense will have to be added 
to furnish and equip the new airplane carrier. 

Admiral Waurn. So far as the ship is concerned, the answer to 
that is “No”; there will be no additional expenditure for that purpose. 

Senator O’Manoney. The increased steam pressure is merely a 
difference in the engine ? 

Admiral Wain. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. Where are you going to get the steel? If you 
get the money, where will you get the steel ? 


STEEL PROCUREMENT 


Admiral Wau. We hope to have steel rolling pretty soon. Means 
are being worked out now to start steel flowing. We have been held 
up in steel the last few weeks. It has not looked very good because 
the companies which have not struck in most cases are not manufac- 
turing the particular kinds of steel we want, that is, high-tensile steel. 

Senator KnowLanp. What plants normally do you get your high- 
tensile steel from ¢ 

Admiral Waitin. We get our high-tensile steel from the larger 
plants and the heat-treated steel, which is nonfragile steel, from 
United States Steel, Jones & Laughlin plant at McKeesport, Pa., 
Lukins, and so forth. 

Senator Know1anp. I was wondering how many plants were in- 
volved turning out this type of materials, how many would actually 
have to get going again in order for you to meet your requirements. 


DELAY DUE TO STEEL STRIKE 


Admiral Waitin. In order to get going in full, we would have to 
have the strike over, that is what it amounts to, because we cannot get 
steel for large construction from specialty-steel companies, which are 
the ones that are not struck. 

Senator O’Manonry. You understood some arrangements were 
being made? 

Admiral Wain. They are being made with the idea of changing 
over wherever we can, to change our orders from the current. steel 
companies to the larger companies if we find that they can produce it. 
They can some of the specialty steel, but whether they can the large 
plates of the high-tensile steel we are still somewhat doubtful. 

Senator O’Manonry. But you want the committee to understand 
that before you can build the carrier there would have to be a settle- 
ment of the strike actually. 

Admiral Wauurn. Yes; that is essential. 

Senator O’Manoney. That is essential? 

Admiral Watuin. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. Very well, sir. 

Admiral Watuin. I might say this, Mr. Chairman. The thing you 
need first in building the ship is the propelling machinery. It is 
always the machinery that holds it up. If this second carrier is ap- 
propriated for, we start right away in procuring machinery, boilers, 


. 
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and turbines, and pumps and all the other components that are slow 
to get. The steel for the hull moves comparatively rapidly when once 
started. That is to say, if we can get the machinery started we won’t 
have much trouble about catching up with the steel for the hull. 


WORK ON CARRIER CAN PROCEED WITH FUNDS 


Senator O’Manoney. Are you prepared to move if the money is 
restored ? 

Admiral Wauu1n. We are prepared to move in July 1952. 

Senator O’Manoney. Your first move would be to call for bids? 

Admiral Wain. Yes, sir; depending on what we do regarding the 
allocation of the ship. We will call for bids for machinery first, either 
through a private contractor or through a naval shipyard, whatever 
the decision might be, and we are prepared and we have already taken 
preparatory steps so far as conversation is concerned with component 
manufacturers to see how they are fixed, and they are prepared to 
listen to us as soon as we are authorized to proceed for procurement 
of the machinery. 

Senator O’Manoney. Thank you very much, Amiral. 


ANTIGRATUITY AMENDMENT 


Admiral Clexton, may I ask you whether the provisions of the so- 
called antigratuity amendment have been carried out in all the naval 
procurement contracts made since ¢ 

Admiral Ciexton. Yes, sir; they have been; and I furnished the 
committee yesterday with the information on what the Navy had 
done in total on that. 

Senator O’Manonery. I am glad to know that. I have not received it. 

Admiral Ciexton. You requested it yesterday afternoon and the 
information is either on its way up or should be here. 

Senator O’Manoney. What, in summary, has been the result? 

Admiral Ciexton. I believe the information I furnished you indi- 
cates that it has had a beneficial effect on the contracting in the Navy. 

Senator O’Manonry. Does this information which you supply us 
give us any instances to show some of the benefits? 

Admiral Ciexton. I believe it points out that we did put it in the 
Navy contracts from that date on. 

Senator O’Manonery. That provision is still in the bill and will be 
applied. Have you had any difficulty enforcing that? 

Admiral Ciexton. Not to my knowledge. 

Senator O’Manoney. You have run across no objections to it? 

Admiral Ciexton. We have run across no objections to it. I will 
indicate the Navy action in the record. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


ACTION TAKEN BY THE DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY UNDER SECTION 631 OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPROPRIATION Act, 1952 


By section 631 of the Department of Defense Appropriation Act, 1952, the 
Congress directed the inclusion of a contract provision regarding gratuities in 
all contracts, other than those for personal services, obligating funds appropriated 
in the act. This contract provision was required to confer on the Government 
certain rights against a contractor who offered or gave gratuities in the form 
of entertainment, gifts, or otherwise to any officer or employee of the Government 
with a view toward securing a contract or securing favorable treatment with 
respect to a contract with the Government. 





slow 
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In order to carry out the purpose of section 631, the Secretary of the Navy 
issued AlNav 106 on October 19, 1951, which prescribed a gratuities clause 
and required its insertion in (@) all procurement contracts and purchase orders 
executed as of a date on or after October 18, 1951, and (b) all amendments to 
procurement contracts and purchase orders executed as of a date on or after 
October 18, 1951, where such amendments obligated money appropriated in the 
Department of Defense Appropriation Act, 1952. The only exceptions were con- 
tracts for personal services with an individual and purchase orders for $1,000 
or less. 

Since the issuance of AlNav 106, the gratuities clause has been incorporated 
into the Armed Services Procurement Regulation (7—104.16). As a result, all 
persons within the Navy concerned with procurement have been informed of the 
necessary action to be taken under section 631. In addition, the three military 
departments have given careful consideration to drafting the necessary rules for 
notice and hearing under the gratuities clause, and it is expected that such rules 
will be promulgated within the near future. 

It is the opinion of personnel in the Navy responsible for procurement that 
section 631 has had a generally salutary effect in informing both private industry 
and Government personnel of the standard of conduct required of them in the 
matter of giving and receiving gratuities. 


From: SecNav. 

To: AlNav. 

Released by: Francis P. Whitehair. 
Date: October 19, 1951. 

AlNav 106. Basegram.—Department of Defense Appropriation Act, 1952 (H.R. 
5054), became Public Law 179, Eighty-second Congress, October 18, 1951. AlNavs 
59, 61, 82, 98, 102 canceled as having served their purpose. Subject to allocation 
of funds by bureau or office with administrative control obligations and expendi- 
tures under all appropriations authorized. 

Pursuant to section 631 of the above act, the clause set forth below shall be 
inserted in— 

(a) All procurement contracts and purchase orders which are executed as of 
a date on or after October 18, 1951; and 

(b) All amendments to procurement contracts and purchase orders which are 
executed as of a date on or after October 18, 1951, and which obligate money 
appropriated in the above Appropriation Act, except contracts for personal serv- 
ices with an individual and purchase orders for $1,000 or less : 


“GRATUITIES 


“(a) The Government may, by written notice to the contractor, terminate the 
right of the contractor to proceed under this contract if it is found, after notice 
and hearing by the Secretary or his duly authorized representative, that gratui- 
ties (in the form of entertainment, gifts, or otherwise) were offered or given 
by the contractor, or any agent or representative of the contractor, to any officer 
or employee of the Government with a view toward securing a contract or secur- 
ing favorable treatment with respect to the awarding or amending, or the making 
of any determinations with respect to the performing, of such contract : Provided, 
That the existence of the facts upon which the Secretary or his duly authorized 
representative makes such findings shall be in issue and may be reviewed in any 
competent court. 

“(b) In the event this contract is terminated as provided in paragraph (a) 
hereof, the Government shall be entitled— 

“(1) To pursue the same remedies against the contractor as it could pursue 
in the event of a breach of the contract by the contractor ; and 

“(2) Asa penalty in addition to any other damages to which it may be entitled. 
by law, to exemplary damages in an amount (as determined by the Secretary 
or his duly authorized representative) which shall be not less than 3 nor more 
than 10 times the costs incurred by the contractor in providing any such gratuities 
to any such officer or employee. 

“(c) The rights and remedies of the Government provided in this clause shall 
not be exclusive and are in addition to any other rights and remedies provided 
by law or under this contract.” 

Distribution: Lists “A,” F22, 23, 24. 

Authenticated by: AB for Navy Department communications watch officer. 
Time: 2230Z. 
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Senator O’Manonry. Have you finished your preliminary state- 
ment ? 
MARINE CORPS PERSONNEL 


Admiral Ciexron. Yes, sir. I think we should go to “Military 
personnel, Marine Corps.” 
(The information referred to follows :) 
DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 
MILITARY PERSONNEL, MARINE CORPS 


(P. 17, 1. 20) 


re ie re Seah nscel eae igen $565, 459, 000 
Se TR es ena era au tea tae _-_. 622, 774, 000 
SD eee ee ees ee SIRES 610, 605, 000 
paoule er. aiete asad bie hick ch bhsieeS pie apnice ahs paee ae aed a ee 


(House hearings, p. 333) 
The Department of the Navy requests the following amendment: 
PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Page 17, line 20: Strike out “$610,605,000" and insert in lieu thereof “$620,- 
605,000", an increase of $10,000,000 over the House-approved amount. 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The proposed amendment would have the following effect : 
(a) Retention of planned officer pay grade structure (dependent upon 
removal of sec. 635) —-— See Chis Susie d catbenthea ta ecbcanieblke agi. aD 
(b) Retention of approved personnel program_— —~~~~-.----------- 9, 384, 000 


HOUSE REPORT 


General reduction of $10,000,000.—The committee reduction is not intended to 
reduce the strength goals of the Marine Corps. It is believed, however, on the 
basis of the information submitted, that this decrease can be made without im- 
pairment, The committee is convinced that there is room for economy in the 
transportation of dependents, as well as in other items where past experience as 
to cost factors and volumes leaves some leeway for economies over all, as evi- 
denced in part by the fact that some $33 million of last year’s appropriation was 
not required. 

JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The justification is divided into two parts: 


(a) Retention of planned officer pay grade structure (necessitates removal of 
sec. 635) 

Commencing with the force structure approved by the President for fiscal year 
1953, the Marine Corps carefully prepared its grade requirements for officers to 
properly command and staff that structure. This grade distribution of officers 
was repeatedly justified by the Marine Corps at all levels of budget reviews. 

Section 635 of H. R. 7391 would not allow enough Marine officers in ap- 
propriate grades to fill the necessary grade distribution for the approved forces. 
This means that in many cases officer billets would, of necessity, be filled by 
officers of less rank than deemed necessary for proper operation, The Com- 
mandant feels that utilizing officers of lower rank than called for by the ap- 
proved force structure is not in the best interests of the military efficiency of 
the Marine Corps, nor is it fair to the individual officer required to discharge 
responsibilities greater than those normal for his grade. 

In preparing its grade requirement for officers for fiscal year 1953, the Marine 
Corps based the calculations upon austere estimates of the requirements to 
command and staff the approved force structure. It is felt in this matter that 
the Marine Corps exercised due economy in preparing its requirements. The 
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numbers requested were well below percentages authorized by law, section 635 
appears to be directed toward removing excess officers planned in the various 
grades, inferring that greater numbers than actually needed were requested. 
It is felt that this concept is incompatible with the method by which the Marine 
Corps requirements were prepared. Any percentage cut from the austere re- 
quirements set forth is deemed to be deleterious to the efficiency of the Marine 
Corps. : 

Based on these considerations, the removal of section 635 is considered com- 
pletely justified and the restoration of $616,000 to this appropriation is strongly 
recommended. 


(b) Retention of approved personnel program 


The $33 million unobligated balance referred to in the House report resulted 
primarily from nonattainment of the appropriated personnel strength as follows: 


Appropriated Actual 
basis for strength on | Deficiency 
June 30, 1951 | June 30, 1951 


Ke _— - _ — ——— - a 


Officers , | 15, 851 15, 139 | 712 
Enlisted ’ 188, 178 177, 470 | —10, 708 


Total ‘ 204, 029 192, 609 | 11, 420 


In this connection it is pointed out that the last supplemental 1951 estimate 
was prepared in February 1951, and that provision was made therein for com- 
pleting a build-up in the Marine Corps from a beginning strength of 72,274 to an 
end strength of 204,029 or a net increase of 131,755 personnel. However a marked 
decrease in voluntary enlistments occurred during the last few months of fiscal 
year 1951 and produced personnel deficiencies in the end strength as tabulated 
above. Monetary effects from this personnel deficiency resulted in a savings of 
3,140 man-years of active-duty pay and allowances, and initial clothing and travel 
costs of 11,420 persons. (Savings in separation costs also resulted from over- 
estimate of amounts to be obligated for death gratuities, disability releases, etc.) 

The fiscal year 1953 plans provide for a build-up of only 8,410 personnel 
throughout the year. Consequently there is no chance for a large slippage in 
either the man-year average or the end strength similar to that which occurred 
last year. 

Based upon the safe assumptions of no large slippage in personnel strength 
in 1958, it is pointed out that a $9,384,000 reduction could only be made by ma- 
nipulating the rank and grade distribution below the already generally reduced 
pay-grade structure requested for 1953, tabulated on the following page and 
compared with that appropriated for in 1952 (table A (1)). 

The table (A (2)) also shows that only one basic pay average rate increases 
over 1952 rates, and that the per capita average rates for basic pay are already 
reduced by $2738.32 per officer and $105.87 per enlisted person. It is believed that 
no further economies can be made in “Transportation of dependents” below the 
estimate as illustrated on the following page (table B) wherein is shown a 34- 
percent reduction in the 1953 number and a reduction of $83.47 in the estimated 
average rate. 

The over-all per capita rate requested for this appropriation was $314.85 be- 
low the rate appropriated for fiscal year 1952. 
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A. Officer and enlisted personnel for 1952 and 1953 






































(1) Comparison of grade (2) ae basic pay 
distribution average 
Rank or pay grade | = 
appro. | 1953 | Differ- |1952appro-} 1953 | Differ- 
priation estimate ence priation estimate ence 
Officers: Percent | Percent Percent 

ee ae | 0.01 we tous. ...--| $11, 457.00 | $11, 457.00 |____- 
Lieutenant general__..-.-.- cae .03 SRD A icidcigeste 11, 457. 00 Dh Ane Ao ncee-..-. 

IN RO i i seal .13 -12 —.01 11, 457.00 | 11, 457.00 |__.-_- 
Brigadier general Deis cet bieells -23 -16 —.07 9, 873. 75 9, 701.40 | —$172.35 
NIE i305 cinta de hisieeneetactiaeeh 3. 28 2. 98 —.30 7, 595. 44 7,350.63 | —244.81 
Lieutenant colonel__.-.-.-...--.--- 6. 60 6. 93 +.33 5, 824. 93 5, 731. 00 —93. 93 
BS eatnancgcebiondnaccens ‘ 13. 44 13. 07 —.37 5, 248. 84 5, 114. 94 —133. 90 
ll acini ich wen etnncomae 7.17 27. 61 +. 44 4, 487. 10 4, 355. 94 —131. 16 
First lieutenant_.................. 26. 33 17.02 | —9.31 3, 815. 11 3, 360. 16 —454.95 
Second lieutenant_...-.........-_- 22.78 | 32.07 | +9.29 3 907.00 | 2,742.27 —164. 73 
ies | 100.00 | 100.00 |..........| 4,266.65 | 3,971.98 | —204. 67 
sca ie easy coc es | 261] 3.34| +.73| 5,587.20| 5,486.80 | —100.40 
BR. s.cccenenane digeisn nin »cereeacmade 33.44 | 29.77 —3. 67 4,292.58 | 4,296.58 +4. 00 
TEE in ntieticn unineubmnbaieaieaaie 50.58 | 40. 64 —9.94 | 3,587.20 | 3, 583.13 —4.07 
NO as. otal sipiegeisdenislbcss'os wails Inbaahetigs Gabel | i. 37 26. 25 +12.88 | 3,151.72 | 2,839.26 —312. 46 
| 3,817.06 | 3, 663. 87 |_ 153.19 
ook sf 227.33 | 3, 954. 01 =: 273. 32 
2, 862. 00 | 2, 858. 22 —3.78 
2, 335. 00 2, 267.7 —67. 23 
1, 961. 00 1. 889. 83 —71.17 
1, 636. 00 1, 530. 57 —105. 43 
1, 240. 00 1, 167. 20 —72. 80 
1, 019. 00 990. 43 —28. 57 
858. 34 850. 60 —7.74 














1, 421. 68 | 1,315.81 | —105. 87 








B. Transportation of dependents 


a 
1952 appropriation} 1953 estimate Decrease 








Num- | Average | Num- 


Average | Num- | Average 
ber rate ber 


rate ber rate 





Officer and enlisted dependents__..............- 27,841 | $272. 34 | 18, 286 | $188, 87 {—®, 555 — $83. 47 








RESTORATION REQUESTED 


General SHEPHERD. We should like to have the $10 million cut in 
“Military personnel” restored. In this explanatory note the House 
committee stated that the general reduction of $10 million is not in- 
tended to reduce the strength of the Marine Corps. Some $33 mil- 
lion of last year’s appropriation were not required. That refers to the 
year 1951. We did not use the $33 million in fiscal year 1951 because 
voluntary recruiting fell off in the later months and we fell short of 
our personnel goal of 11 ,420 officers and men. 

During that year we "planned a large increase from a beginning 
strength of 72,274 to an end strength of 204,029. 

The fiscal year of 1953 plans provide for build- -up of only 8,410 
throughout the year, which we can readily attain. ‘Therefore, we 
shall need the $10 million or will have to suffer a cut in our planned 
strength or in our rank structure. 

Senator O’Manoney. What cut would you have to suffer? 
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EFFECTS OF CUT 


General Surernerp. If we did not get the $10 million we would 
either have to reduce our personnel strength or not promote the en- 
listed men and officers. 

Senator O’Manonry. How many additional men would have to be 
sacrificed? What expansion? Eight thousand, is it? 

General SueruErD. Three thousand three hundred. 

Senator O’Manongy. Supposing the Marine Corps were cut by 
3,300 in your planned strength, would that make any material diffi- 
culty ¢ 

eaere! Suepnerp. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I think it would. We have 
tailored our strength of three divisions and three air wings together 
with our force troops, toa minimum. Our overhead is comparatively 
small. We have 62.2 percent of the strength of the Marine Corps 
in the operating force, which we feel is a very high percentage in 
actual combat troops. 

Senator Knowianp. How near to combat strength are your three 
divisions now? 

General SHeruerp. They will be at full strength. 

Senator Know.anp. Under this program ? 

General Suernerp. Yes, sir. Un er this program, our three 
divisions and three air wings will be at full strength. 


MAJOR ITEMS 


Senator O’Manonry. Of course, it is evident from an examination 
of this budget that the big items are in military personnel, in main- 


tenance and operations, and procurement, and if there are to be any 
cuts of any substantial amount they will have to be made in those 
categories. 

Now, the committee will have to decide whether or not it wants to 
maintain the over-all personnel strength on which the budget is based. 
If it were to make a cut, there would be some saving, particularly in 
this item. So the question I ask of you is whether a reduction of 3,300 
men from your contemplated strength would be serious so far as the 
Marine Corps is concerned ? 


MINIMUM STRENGTH REQUIREMENTS APPROVED 


General Suernerp. Our strength was approved by the budget, by 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, by the President, and was set up as a mini- 
mum requirement of our corps for the needs for which the Marine 
Corps might very well be used. The House itself stated there was no in- 
tention to reduce the personnel strength of the Marine Corps. I think it 
came about by the fact that we had this $33 million left over last year, 
and they felt because we had not used that due to the fact we were not 
able to recruit up to our full strength of 1951 that we could take a cut 
in 1953. 

But, as I point out, we only have an increase of 8,410 men to come 
into the Marine Corps during this next year. We are filled up right 
now to what we will require in 1953. 
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MARINE DIVISIONS AND AIR WINGS 


Senator Knowianp. Might I ask the general a question? Iam now 
just directing attention to the three divisions and the three air wings, 
leaving aside other Marine problems that you have, but just what is 
required in manpower, officers, and men, in those two categories? 

General SHEPHERD. 135,132. 

Senator KNowtanp. That is for the three divisions or the three di- 
visions plus the three air wings, officers and men ? 

General Suepnerp. That is for the three divisions plus the air wings. 

Senator Know:anp. What is a Marine division? What is its 
strength in officers and men ¢ 

General SHEPHERD. Approximately a thousand officers and 20,000 
men in round figures. 

Senator Know.anp. Is that a little heavier than an Army division 
now ¢ 

General Surepuerp. Yes. 

Senator KNowianp. The Army is about 18,000, as I recall. 

General Sueruerp. I believe it is. 


STRENGTH OF AIR WING 


Senator KNowLanp. What does an air wing consist of, approxi- 
mately ¢ 

General Suepuern. It runs about 12,000, I think. 

Senator KNow.Lanp. How do we get the 135,000 figure? 

Colonel Becker. Of the 135,000, 34, 806 would be aviation ; dividing 
that by 3 for the 3 wings, leaves a slice of 11 602 per air wing. 

Senator KNow1nanp. Now, on this figure that you gave on the Ma- 
rine division, is that a Marine division slice or is that a division as 
the division stands without the core or slice? 

General Suepnerp. That is without any of the supporting troops. 

Senator Knowranp. Is that figure you just gave on the air wing, 
the 12,000, is that the air wing without the wing slice? 

General Suerrerp. We show for a wing 1,098 flying officers, 551 
ground officers, 9,933 enlisted, plus 59 naval officers and 193 naval en- 
listed—11,582, Marine Corps; 252, Navy; aggregate, 11,834. 

Senator KNnowtanp. That is each wing? 

General Suepuerp. Each wing; yes, sir. 

The figure that I gave you was not for our wing in Korea today, 
which is short in squadrons and in personnel. 

Senator Know.tanp. Either on or off the record, how short is it 
in squadrons and how short in personnel ? 

General SuerHerp. I think we have three groups. 

General Brice. There are three squadrons to each group and there 
are three tactical groups to each wing. In addition to the tactical 
group, we have transport group, helicopter group, and a Marine Hed- 
ron, that is, a wing headquarters which includes certain odd squadrons 
of composite aircraft, photographic planes, and special weapons. 


WING STRENGTH IN KOREA 


Senator Knownanp. Is that what you have in Korea or what you 
should ¢ 
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General Brice. That is the ideal wing. We have that in Korea less 
one tactical group. In other words, our Korean wing is at a reduced 
strength. Instead of having three tactical groups, we only have two. 

Senator Know.anp. Then you are under strength by one-third. 

General Brice. Actually in Korea, yes, sir, we are. 

Senator KNow.Lanp. That is what I want to know. 

General Brice. I did not know you were talking about Korea. 

Senator Knowranp. I was. We were talking about both things, 
but I wanted to find out whether we were understrength. I think it 
is pertinent to the understanding of the whole problem. 


MARINE AIR STRENGTH IN PROPORTION TO NAVY 


Senator O'Manoney. What proportion is your aviation strength 
of the naval aviation ¢ 

General Brice. I cannot answer that. I don’t know the strength 
of naval aviation today. 

Senator O’Manoney. Approximately what is it 4 

Captain Surn. About one quarter. 

Senator O’Manonry. The Marine aviation is about one-fourth of 
the naval aviation? 

Captain Sunn. It is about one-fourth of the total, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. That is one part Marine, three parts Navy / 

Captain Surnn. Yes, sir; of the total fleet aircraft. 


INTEGRATION WITH NAVY 


Senator O’Manonry. Are these completely integrated / 

Captain Sunn. Entirely so in the aircraft program. The per- 
sonnel, of course, are Marines in Marine aviation and Navy in naval 
aviation. Airplanes are entirely integrated. A plane might be 
operated in one service tour for the Marines, go into overhaul, and 
then be operated by the Navy. The procurement is entirely in- 
tegrated. 

Senator O’Manonery. How about the command ? 

Captain Sinn. The command is in the Marine Corps for the 
Marine wings and squadrons. 

Senator O’Manonry. Do the Marine planes fly from naval carriers ? 

Captain SHinn. Yes, sir. 

Senator O"Manonry. How about the command on the carrier? 

Captain Sunn. In that case it would be under Navy command if 
they were flying from a Navy carrier. 

Senator O’Manoney. There is no rubbing of corners between the 
two/ 

Captain SHinn. None, whatsoever. In my experience in an air 
group, I have had a Marine squadron with my group and we have 
had no trouble whatsoever. 

Senator O’Manonry. That is what I meant by trying to determine 
whether it was completely integrated. 

Thank you very much, Captain. 
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ABSORPTION OF MILITARY PAY COSTS 


General Shepherd, when the Bureau made its original request.to 
the Navy budget for military personnel it asked for $635,075,000. 
The Novy reduced that to $634,798,000 before sending it to the Office of 
the Secretary of Defense. Then the Office of the Secretary of Defense, 
before sending it to the budget, reduced it by about $12 million, to 
$622,774,000. That was the budget request that eventually came to 
Congress. Now, if the Navy was able to reduce you from your field 
request and the Office of the Secretary of Defense was able to reduce 
you from the Budget Bureau, why is it not possible for you to absorb 
this $10 million? Would that be a serious blow to the Marine Corps? 

General H1iu. Some of those, sir, were changes in the ground rules 
and prices, and like items, a change in the subsistence rate, a change 
in the travel regulations, and other things, so that all of the three 
armed services would be on the same footing to start with. 

In other words, we were starting out with something that would cost 
so much and the time that elapsed when it got up to a higher echelon 
they had standardized on the price. 

Senator O’Manoney. Could we do a little more standardizing and 
save us $10 million? 


EFFECT ON RANK STRUCTURE 


General Hirt. I do not believe so, sir. In the main case this means 
that our rank structure will be reduced below the other services. 

General SHerHerpD. Actually what it is going to cost, Mr. Chairman, 
is a reduction in the rank structure. In other words, there will not 
be so much promoting. We want to hold the total number of per- 
sonnel, and if they are not promoted we can save some money, but it 
is not fair to noncommissioned officers and commissioned officers if 
they are doing their job. 

Senator KNowianp. It would have a bad effect on the morale factor 
as a practical matter. 

General SuepHerp. Yes, it would. 

(For further information see p. 1474.) 


MARINE CORPS TROOPS AND FACILITIES 


Senator O’Manoney. The next item, Admiral Clexton. 
Admiral CLexton. “Marine Corps troops and facilities.” 
(The information referred to follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 
MARINE Corps Troops AND FACILITIES 


(P. 18, line 20) 


RD aa i riick cla epilked doth npdin nde nate comsloesiedt eddiidl $1, 018, 120, 000 
BOun emeamnnee a a lla see ee ea Sa cel did dace, 926, 192, 000 
I I a ainsi ere nn ian esti ses cnet nia ble opel ac eigenen 880, 965, 000 


i Te ais cect et eis ss sce cone ete an 880, 965, 000 
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(House hearing, p. 367) 
The Department of the Navy requests the following amendment: 
PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Page 18, line 20: Strike out “$880,965,000” and insert in lieu thereof ‘“$885,- 
852,000”, an increase of $4,887,000 over the House-approved amount. 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The proposed amendment would have the following effect : 
Postgraduate schooling of officers in civilian institutions___._._..___-- $27, 000 
Employment of civilian personnel 4, 860, 000 


HOUSE REPORT 


Postgraduate schooling of officers in civilian institutions should be held to a 
minimum in these critical times. While some of these courses may be desirable 
there are numerous others that are not essential. 

Employment of civilian personnel.—Every attempt must be made to promote 
efficient utilization of civilian personnel. There are about 18,000 such employees 
in the Marine Corps, and this large number places a premium on good manage- 
ment in order to achieve economies. 


JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Postgraduate schooling of officers in civilian institutions is required to con- 
tinue the advanced schooling of marine officers in accordance with the planned 
educational policy of the Marine Corps. Postgraduate schooling is the means 
whereby the Marine Corps trains advanced specialists in such areas as business 
management, textiles, and industrial engineering. This enables the Marine 
Corps to promote efficiency and economy in its operations by providing personnel 
having a detailed knowledge of Marine Corps problems with the ability to carry 
out the various programs in a businesslike manner. Only officers who have had 
actual field training and combat experience are qualified to say what the needs 
of the Marine Corps are and to administer the programs involved. Many officers 
are now attending 2-year courses and the restoration requested is required in 
order that new assignments may be made. In the event the $27,000 is not re- 
stored, it will be necessary to cancel practically all of the attendance except those 
officers presently assigned, 

Restoration of $4,860,000 for 1,440 man-years of employment at an average 
annual cost of $3,375 is requested. Civilian personnel requirements are based 
on a continuation of employment at the normal operating level now authorized 
with the following increases: 


Location Positions Man-years 


Activation of new stations: 
MOMS A Ee tee Ses piab a ddbeksepehaukudel by noe 81 
i a ei eee ie, aio 78 
Twentynine Palms... ---..---- . haddnaneaned 200 
Increases: 
Albany pesgmnigns Kerth . : 1,112 
EES Ain dindad ncdebactnnddencckind igseh enilaediieedabdein ones 372 | 


NM SiGe osu wee sees eo es es 1, 843 


The major portion of the move from the Marine Corps Depot of Supplies, 
Philadelphia, Pa., to the Marine Corps Depot of Supplies, Albany, Ga., will take 
place during the fiscal year 1953. During the transition period it will be neces- 
sary to maintain civilian forces in both places with the understanding that the 
force at Philadelphia will diminish as employees are added at Albany. An 
increase of 1,112 positions will be required at Albany, Ga., in order to accomplish 
the transfer. 
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Three hundred seventy-two positions will be required in the station mainte 
nance force at marine barracks, Camp Joseph H. Pendleton, Oceanside, Calif., due 
to expansion for the support of increase troop strength, consisting of one marine 
division and force troops to be housed in new areas. Maintenance of additional 
roads, utilities, fire lanes; increased messing, increased housing maintenance, 
and establishment of new training, housing, and messing areas will be accomp- 
lished by this increase in station maintenance personnel. All the above tasks 
are civilian personnel functions. 

Turrion FOR MARINE OFFICERS ATTENDING CIVILIAN ScHOoLS—SUPPLIES AN» 
SERVICES FOR SCHOOLS 





SCHOOL AND COURSE 


Georgia Institute of Technology, Atlanta, Ga.: Postgraduate textile engineering 

Harvard University, Boston, Mass.: Postgraduate business administration 

Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio: Postgraduate personnel administration 
and training 

National Institute of Cleaning and Dyeing, Silver Spring, Md. 

George Washington University, Washington, D. C.: Postgraduate law 

Stanford University, Palo Alto, Calif.: Postgraduate personnel administration 
and training 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N. Y.: Postgraduate civil engineering 
(equalization) ; postgraduate civil engineering (qualification ) 

Average cost per officer, $800 (35 officers at $800) _~_-_____-_-_-__--_-_ $28, 000. 00 


Books for above officers at $60 per yvear____ Z gee abe 2, 100. 00 
Total__ isin MC OO 


Other schools not yet determined for officers and enlisted personnel’. 24, 900. 00 


Total Oats ee Sod bes Zi tie seth Si Di 55, 000. 00 


1The entry “Other schools not yet determined for officers and enlisted personnel” is to 
provide for the expenses of training students to meet additional reqrirements during fises! 
vear 1953, but unforeseen at this time. Also includes tuition for officers who will attend 
language schools, administrative schools. Each officer is also allocated $40 for thesis 
when attending civilian school. 


POSTGRADUATE SCHOOL RECLAMA 


General Sueruerp. I have a prepared statement I will submit cover 
ing this reclama. In brief, we are putting in a reclama for $27,000 
for the postgraduate school of officers in civilian institutions. That 
was discussed last Monday night. We have 20 law officers affected 
and 6 attending business school. 


PERSONNEL FOR NEW STATIONS 


The $4,860,000 is for the employment of civilian personnel which 
we feel is required for the activation of three new stations—one at 
Miami, Fla., one at Kaneohe, T. H.: and one at Twentynine Palms, 
Calif. 

There are increases required at Albany, Ga., and at Camp Pendleton, 
Calif. 

Senator O’Manonery. This does not seem to be included. The in- 
crease requested here is $4,870,000. What serious damage would be 
done if that increase were not allowed, 81 positions at Miami, 78 at 
Kaneohe, and 200 at Twentynine Palms, Calif. ? 

General Sneruerp. The Marine stations have been opened up which 
require a certain number of civilian personnel to take care of work 
on the station. 

Senator O’Manoney. They are now in operation? 

General Sueruerp. No, sir; not at Twentynine Palms. 
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Senator O’Manonry. How about Miami ¢ 
General Hix. Miami is in operation, sir, from an air standpoint. 
The supporting civilians have not been placed there yet, sir. 


NECESSITY FOR INCREASE 


Senator O’Maunonry. These increases at Albany and Oceanside. 
are they absolutely essential ¢ 

General Hirt. Albany has just started, sir, and the warehouses will 
be completed in the fall and we will need those personnel there to op- 
erate the station after that time. That is a depot of supplies. sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. How many troops will be there ¢ 

General Hitt. We will have about 800 marines there. 

General Surruerp. It is a supply depot, Mr. Chairman. There 
will be no regular troops stationed there other than the supply per- 
sonnel who take care of the warehouses. The large increases, I un- 
derstand, that we have there are because we are moving our suppiies 
from Philadelphia down to Albany and we require this extra number 
of civilian personnel to handle these supplies at the other end as they 
are brought in, cataloged and warehoused. 


HOUSE REPORT CITED 


Senator O’Mauionry. You have read the House report: 


tn addition, a general reduction of $44,360,000 has been made. The committee 
believes that in an item of this size there is room for economies and increases 
in efficiency which will at least offset the reduction. The committee has no 
intention of failing to make adequate provision for this important branch of the 
service, 


The fact that the appropriation is large means that even a small increase in 
efficiency should yield important savings— 
and so forth. 

Do you care to make any comment on the view of the House / 

General Hiti. We believe that our management, while not perfect, 
is functioning correctly, sir. Better management has become manda- 
tory. That is what we are trying to do all the time. But the slippages 
in delivery of hardware items, we still have to pay for those, sir, from 
the funds in the year in.which the contract is made. And we are 
promoting efficient utilization of civilian personnel everywhere. 


TRAINING FOR OFFICERS IN CIVILIAN INSTITUTIONS 


Senator O’Manonry. What is the utilization of this $27,000 for the 
postgraduate schooling of officers in civilian institutions? How is 
that expended, by contract ? 

General Huw. That is expended under the Bureau of Naval Per- 
sonnel, They make the contracts. 

Senator O’Manoney. It is by contract? 

General Hit, Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. It is not in a marine school? It is a contract 
ina civilian school ? 

General Hn. Correct, sir. 

General Sueruerp. Mr. Chairman, due to the shortness of time. 
rather than go into details I would like to submit these statements 
for the record, showing the effect of the Jones, Van Zandt, Davis, and 
Sutton amendments on the Marine Corps. 

94846—52——72 
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Senator O’Manoney. We have had a lot of testimony about that. 
I do not think it is necessary to do more than file your statement. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


COMMENTS OF THE COMMANDANT OF THE MARINE CorPS BEFORE THE SENATE 
APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE ON SECTION 635, APPROPRIATIONS ACT FOR FISCAL 
YEAR 1953 


The Marine Corps opposes section 635 of the bill, restricting officer-grade 
distribution since it will definitely impair the military efficiency of the Marine 
Corps in three major respects. 

The first of these concerns the number of officers who will be permitted in 
each grade. The following table compares the number of officers required in 
each grade above lieutenant with the number to which the Marine Corps would 
be restricted by this section: 


| 


| Required | Permitted 





end fiscal by section 
year 1953 635 
ae a ids os eh tis ctah. Stet bs hee Su, 60 59 
Colonels... shill ating Aingenibinr ty wigan il bis oad ae hin th dethin iE mite ntti Toa9 576 5M 
EE ENED si wh sckeks ap agus aa uactaes + suaidecsacenanens p 1,350 1, 205 
ME oo nce cal eRe ARES Balk Shctuisdcal 2 515 2. 562 
Nae ek harkterce tina kins de ewe ga tes co ctenenes se on ok oe Siaas 5, 556 5, 422 
EEE sities comsccgnniiMenseces Regis sian peg dapanrasglbiematiaiane tia pdcucer's 10, 057 | 9, 802 


It should be uoted that the Marine Corps requested funds for substantially 
fewer officers in these grades than is authorized by law, requesting only those 
needed to meet minimum requirements, 

Section 635 would not allow sufficient Marine officers in appropriate grades to 
satisfy the modest grade distribution for the approved forces, which were care- 
fully prepared and justified at all levels of budget review. In many cases officer 
billets must be filled, under the imposed requirement, by officers of grades inferior 
to those necessary for proper operation. Utilizing officers of lower grades than 
called for by the approved force structure is certainly not in the best interests 
of military efficiency. 

The second important objectionable aspect concerns the impact on the reserve 
officers in active military service. As in the case of the regular officers, this sec- 
tion would act to the detriment of morale by reduction of the number of officers 
who may be promoted. It is probable that Reserve officers not promoted after 
normal periods of service in the grades which they now hold will no longer volun- 
tarily remain on active duty. It will be necessary to procure other, new, untrained 
Reserve officers to take the place of these trained officers, incurring additional 
training, travel and outfitting expense and further reducing efficiency. 

The third major objectionable aspect of the section is one which I consider to 
be especially important. It concerns the attitude of the individual marine; his 
sense of being an important cog in the machinery of national defense. 

The percentage limitations imposed on the Marine Corps by this section are 
proportionately far more severe in each grade than those imposed on the other 
services. For each 10,000 personnel the Army would be permitted 3.35 general 
officers, the Navy would be permitted 3.48 flag officers, and the Air Force would 
be permitted 4.31 general officers. The Marine Corps, however, would be per- 
mitted only 2.46 general officers. A similar situation obtains in every other 
grade affected by section 635. Should the committee desire further statistics 
of this nature, I shall be most happy to place them at its disposal. 

It seems most unreasonable to require the Marine Corps to function with pro- 
portionately considerably fewer officers in each grade. It seems obviously un- 
realistic to expect the Marine Corps to perform its mission with characteristic 
efficiency while permitted proportionately less officers in every grade from captain 
to general. If a lower grade distribution is required of the services, it is con- 
sidered that each service should bear its proportionate share of any such 
reduction. 

I prefer to believe that marines are so trained and of such character that it is 
almost impossible to impair their morale. However, it could hardly be supposed 
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that the application of budgetary restrictions to the grade distribution of the 
Marine Corps proportionately far more severe than those applied to the other 
armed services would serve to enhance the morale of any Marine. 

It is my understanding that years ago the annual appropriations acts contained 
almost all legislation for the Armed Forces for the given year, including author- 
ized strengths. Funds were appropriated for so many privates, so many drum- 
mers, and fifers, etc. This practice was correctly discarded because it prevented 
continuity and was a major obstacle to the formulation of intelligent, long-range 
personnel plans, 

I do believe, however, that the services should be permitted to come to you 
gentlemen annually as we are doing this year to discuss with you our personnel 
problems for the coming year and to present our proposed solutions to these prob- 
lems. I am sure that the services would gain much by being able to reevaluate 
their thinking in the light of your mature comments and advice. 


(e) What is the justification for the increased number of officers over World 
War IT percentages? 

The conditions facing the Marine Corps today are considerably different than 
those which existed during 1945. Many of these changed conditions require 
officers of higher rank in key executive and staff positions. 

In 1945 the Marine Corps had been built to its peak strength and its combat 
deployed to fight on only one front. Training had been reduced to replacements 
to maintain the forces in being. Military production was based on standard 
items. The major issues were clear, with the Marine Corps committed only 
in the Pacifie area. 

Today for the first time in history we are mobilizing, demobilizing, and fight- 
ing a war at the same time. We are not only training personnel to expand our 
forces but also to replace reservists who are being released from the services. 
The complexity of modern equipment further complicates the training problem. 
Military production is not geared for all-out war production, and careful planning 
and scheduling is necessary to avoid peaks which would be harmful to the 
economy as a whole. Operational planning is directed not only to fighting a 
war in Korea but also to meeting the Communist threat in other areas of the 
world. In view of the many possibilities, more alternatives must be provided for. 

In carrying out its statutory mission of developing amphibious doctrine, the 
Marine Corps now has 167 officers, predominantly in higher grades, in its troop- 
training units and assigned to various joint boards, including the Joint Landing 
Force Board. The troop-training units provide amphibious training for Army 
units as well as Marine Corps units. Only 19 Marine Corps officers were on these 
assignments in 1945. 

In 1945 the Marine Corps maintained only ene force headquarters and that 
was in the Pacific. Today there is a force headquarters in the Pacific where 
60 percent of the operating forces of the Marine Corps are stationed, but there 
is a requirement for another force headquarters for the Atlantic to accomplish 
the necessary operational and logistic planning for possible operations in other 
theaters. This requirement for high-level planning and the maintenance of 
ready forces creates an additional requirement for general officers and field 
officers on these staffs. 

Today the Marine Corps is required to furnish 131 officers of maturity and 
experience to the staff of the various NATO units, to the Central Intelligence 
Agency, advisory groups, missions, the United Nations, ete. The requirement 
for these assignments were practically nil in 1945. 

As a part of its program to train and develop senior officers, some 39 colonels 
of the Marine Corps are assigned to staffs and as students at various top and 
high-level schools other than Marine Corps schools. In 1945 such schooling 
had been suspended because of the war. 

In 1945 the entire Reserve of the Marine Corps had heen mobilized. There 
was no need for instructors and supervisory personnel with the Reserve. Dur- 
ing the period 1952-53 the Marine Corps is reactivafing Organized Reserve units 
that were called to active duty during 1950-51. 

This requires a higher percentage of senior officers to reorganize the Reserve 
and to furnish the training and supervisory assistance required. During fiscal 
year 1953 over 500 Marine Corps officers will be assigned to the Reserve pro- 
gram. In 1945 the total assigned was only five. Examples of the foregoing are 
shown in the following chart which presents the planned requirements for offi- 
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cers in certain functions during fiscal year 1953 as compared with actual assign- 
ments in 1945, an increase of 1,475 percent in these assignments alone: 


1953 1945 
| Lieu- | | Lieu- | 
General Colonel) tenant | Total |General/Colonel) tenant } Total 
colonel | colonel 
PN eS isk Ske ded kp db nk dh <eaouns 3 19 81 |.- Fue ok Stes j 
BEE Pe dig hb thks Ge chi eeend Taabcneee 3 | 10 | 25 99 1 3 5 | 19 
Joint boards (JLFB, ete) _--- 1 | 16 31 | 68 |. cin keal wat 
osD piles balnn Cain d ety A : OP Sicce .| 15 | . ; Soest 5 
Other Jt agencies bites | a 4 9 | 32 | i Bee A | ; 
Jt schools se 26 2 33 -| 
NATO and related staffs __- si 12 | 8 | 23}... ; eS 
SCAP, advisory gps, missions, UN 8 2 13 b reecdeet 
MarCorps Reserve aoa 2 15 78 503 1 2 | 
Hq, FMFLANT and | | 
AIRFMFLANT 6 29 46 476 | 
NROTC _ s 8 | 68 | 
NavDept Incl UNO See Nav and | 
Bureau _ 45 ‘ l 26 31 119 2 11 | 12 | ay 
Naval Attachés and Observers 4 6 14 A on cae 15 


Total___- peak ok | 13 173 265 | 1,544 3 16 19 | as 


COMMANDANT OF THE MABINE Corps STATEMENT Wrtn ReEspeCT TO THE PROVISO 
APPEARING UNpbER “RETIRED Pay”, Ttrte II, H. R. 7391 


Last year the appropriations act was amended to prevent the use of appro- 
priated funds for the payment of retired pay to regular commissioned officers 
who retire without stigma after the date of that act for reasons other than 
age or physical disabiliy. The continuation of this restriction will have cumu 
lative ill effect on the Marine Corps. 

The services already had acted administratively to prevent voluntary retire 
ment of ofticers with less than 30 years’ service. 

The principal impact of this provision is sustained by two categories of per- 
sonnel; (1) Permanent Regular officers who have 30 or more years of service, 
and (2) temporary officers who have long years of enlisted service behind 
them. 

With respect to the permanent Regular officer, the provision frustrates the 
lifelong retirement plans of those who have performed 20 to 40 years of faithful 
service. While no doubt these officers will continue to perform satisfactorily, 
the drive and enthusiasm so essential in any top level of leadership will be 
difficult to sustain. 

The temporary officer category is composed of per:uanent enlisted men and 
warrant officers sufficiently outstanding and capable to assume under emer- 
gency conditions the functions and responsibilities of commissioned ranks; this 
provision, Which inhibits the retirement of temporary officers, yet permits the 
retirement of other permanent enlisted personnel and warrant officers who 
must be considered less capable appears only to penalize merit. 


DIscUSSION oF EFFECT OF SuTTON AMENDMENT ELIMINATING FUNDS FOR TRAINING 
IN ANY LEGAL OR BUSINESS PROFESSION OR FOR THE PAYMENT OF TUITION FOR 
TRAINING IN SuCH PROFESSIONS 


1. The amendment as offered by Mr. Sutton, concerning the elimination of 
funds for fiscal year 1953 for postgraduate training in any legal or business 
profession and for the payment of tuition for training in such professions, will 
have the following effect on the Marine Corps. 

(a) (1) Failure to appropriate funds for fiscal year 1953 for postgraduate 
training in the legal field will result in canceling training of Marine Corps officers 
already begun as indicated below : 

10 students scheduled to graduate in June 1953. 
10 students scheduled to graduate in June 1954. 

(2) Inasmuch as a law degree and admission to practice is a prerequisite to 
the performance of certain duties in connection with courts martial, funds previ- 
ously expended to train these 20 officers would be wasted. 
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(3) The requirements of the regular Marine Corps for lawyers must, in part, 
be filled by the postgraduate training of Marine Corps officers. Procurement 
of Regular Marine Corps officers who are already members of the bar is insuf- 
ficient in number to meet lawyer requirements generated by the Uniform Code 
of Military Justice. Although the Marine Corps is and has been soliciting appli- 
eations for active duty from Marine Corps Reserve officer lawyers, insufficient 
numbers have been obtained from the program. There is no authority to com- 
mission officers in the Regular Marine Corps for the performance of legal duty 
only. 

(b) (1) Assuming that the reference to business profession training deals 
directly with civilian personnel hired by the several services and then sent to 
business colleges for furtherance of their training, the Marine Corps would not 
be affected, inasmuch as that practice is not employed by the Marine Corps. 

(2) If the business profession training cited in this amendment pertains to 
officers enrolled in postgraduate schools by the Marine Corps, the following train- 
ing, already begun, would terminate: 


Cc arry- 
Curret over cal 
year 195 MS 
| 


Course and school 


Postgraduate personne] and administration and training, Palo Alto, Calif : 5|* None 
Postgraduate comptrollership, George Washington University ___- ne a | None 
Postgraduate business administration, Harvard University } 
Postgraduate advanced management seecet Besse 
Postgraduate management problems for executive, University of P ittsburgh_ ‘ | | None 
Postgraduate industrial management and engineering, Rensselear Polytechnical | 

Institute... ...- ial ; Sea deeaualllen is i | None 


(3) The enrollment of Marine Corps officers in postgraduate courses which 
train in the foregoing subjects is designed to supplement many years of exper- 
ience in the Marine Corps, preparatory to assignment to a specific job. The pro- 
curement of a civilian graduate of these same courses would be of no use to the 
Marine Corps inasmuch as the civilian would not possess the essential experience 
in the Marine Corps which is equally as important as the postgraduate training 
in preparing personnel for certain specific billets. 


EFFECT OF THE AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. JONES OF MISSOURI 
ON THE MARINE Corps 


“No part of any appropriation in this act shall be used to pay rent on space to 
be utilized for recruiting purposes; and no part of any appropriation in this 
act may be used for pay and allowances of military personnel assigned to recruit- 
ing duty in excess of 25 os of the amount expended for such purpose during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952.” 

1. With regard to the Sehnert amendment, I would like to make the following 
comments : 

(@) Volunteers reduce training cost of the Marine Corps because of the longer 
periods of service. 

(1) Recruits receive a minimum of 6 months’ basic training prior to effective 
utilization. The shorter the term of service, the greater proportion of service 
spent in basic training, and consequently, the smaller the proportion of time 
devoted to useful service. As a result of this, the 2-year period of obligated 
service will increase the need for new enlisted men by about 11 percent over the 
numbers needed under current minimum 3-year enlistments in the regular Marine 
Corps. 

(2) The training of these increased numbers of new personnel requires in- 
creased numbers of instructors and administrative personnel compounding the 
requirement for additional personnel from the manpower pool. 

(6b) Combat readiness is lowered by using inductees for the following reasons: 

(1) When inductees are used there is a more rapid rate of turn-over of per- 
sonnel, 

(2) The requirement to be continuously concerned with the training of re- 
placements in advance of this turn-over. 

(3) In view of the foregoing, there is a mandatory requirement to divert 
large numbers of trained personnel from combatant units to be trainers of the 
new personnel. 
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(c) A volunteer recruit is more highly motivated. This fact must not be 
overlooked. Current Marine Corps experience indicates that a volunteer psycho- 
logically feels he has made his own choice—that he has not been “forced to do 
something”; he therefore accepts military service requirements more readily, is 
easier to train, and is more highly motivated to serve. 

(d) The saving effected by enlisting a volunteer for 3 years service over the 
2-year service of an inductee has been variously estimated, but conservatively can 
be stated as nearly $2,000. It is then a matter of arithmetic to realize that it 
will cost the Government well over $40,000,000, considering the added cost of 
shorter inductee service, as the price of an annual saving of about $2,000,000 
in recruiters’ pay. 

(e) In addition to the foregoing, I personally feel that one of the reasons 
for the very existence of the military is the protection of such democratie prin- 
ciples as the freedom of choice in volunteering for service, insofar as this is 
practicable. 

(f) The prohibition against renting space for recruiting purposes has little 
effect on Marine Corps recruiting. The Marine Corps rents space for substations 
at Rapid City, S. Dak., at $20 per month and at West Frankfort, Ill, for $27.50 
per month, a total of $573. The elimination of these two substations will not 
materially effect recruiting. Closing these stations would result in an average 
loss of 13 volunteers per month. 

(g) The Marine Corps is in the unique position, compared to other services, 
that there are no area administrative commands within the United States to 
delegate responsibility for execution of administrative matters between the 
headquarers and individuals or concerns in local communities. This work, 
accomplished by Army and Air Force area commands and naval districts, is 
delegated to the recruiting service. Actually, the recruiting service has a dual 
function of administration as a representative of headquarters Marine Corps 
in local matters, and of recruiting volunteers and processing inductees to fulfill 
Marine Corps manpower requirements. 


COMMANDANT OF THE MARINE Corps STATEMENT WitH RESPECT TO THE PROVISO 
APPEARING UNDER “Retrirep Pay,” Tirve II, H. R. 7391 


Last year the appropriations act was amended to prevent the use of ap 
propriated funds for the payment of retired pay to regular commissioned officers 
who retire without stigma after the date of that act for reasons other than 
age or physical disability. The continuation of this restriction will have cumu- 
lative ill effect on the Marine Corps. 

The services already had acted administratively to prevent voluntary retire- 
ment of officers with less than 30 years service. 

The principal impact of this provision is sustained by two categories of per- 
sonnel: (1) Permanent regular officers who have 30 or more years of service; 
and (2) temporary officers who have long years of enlisted service behind 
them. 

With respect to the permanent Regular officer, the provision frustrates the life- 
long retirement plans of those who have performed 30 to 40 years of faithful 
service. While no doubt these officers will continue to perform satisfactorily, 
the drive and enthusiasm so essential in any top level of leadership will be 
difficult to sustain. 

The temporary officer category is composed of permanent enlisted men and 
warrant officers sufficiently outstanding and capable to assume under emergency 
conditions the functions and responsibilities of commissioned rank; this provi- 
sion, which inhibits the retirement of temporary officers, yet permits the retire- 
ment of other permanent enlisted personnel, and warrant officers who must be 
considered less capable, appears only to penalize merit. 
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ConstTRUCTION OF AIRCRAFT AND RELATED PROCUREMENT 
RESTORATION OF HOUSE CUTS 


STATEMENTS OF ADM. WILLIAM M. FECHTELER, USN, CHIEF OF 
NAVAL OPERATIONS; REAR ADM. THOMAS S. COMBS, USN, CHIEF, 
BUREAU OF AERONAUTICS; CAPT. JOSEPH E. DODSON, USN, DI- 
RECTOR, FISCAL DIVISION; REAR ADM. EDWARD W. CLEXTON, 
USN, ASSISTANT COMPTROLLER, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET AND 
REPORTS; CAPT. GEORGE F. BEARDSLEY, USN, DIRECTOR, PRO- 
DUCTION DIVISION; CAPT. ROBERT M. REYNOLDS, USN, DIREC- 
TOR, INDUSTRIAL PLANNING DIVISION; REAR ADM. EDWARD A. 
SOLOMONS, USN, DEPUTY COMPTROLLER; CAPT. BENJAMIN E. 
MOORE, USN, HEAD, AVIATION CURRENT PROGRAMS AND 
BUDGET BRANCH, OFFICE OF DEPUTY CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERA- 
TIONS (AIR); CAPT. ALLEN M. SHINN, USN, HEAD, AIRCRAFT 
PROGRAMS SECTION, OFFICE OF DEPUTY CHIEF OF NAVAL OP- 
ERATIONS (AIR); EDWIN J. LEWIS, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, FISCAL 
DIVISION ; AND CAPT. ROBERT R. CRAIGHILL, USN, CHIEF STAFF 
OFFICER, OFFICE OF BUDGET AND REPORTS 


JUSTIFICATION 


Senator O’Manoney. What is the next item ? 
Admiral Ciexron. The next item is “Aircraft and facilities and 


construction of aircraft.” 
(The information referred to follows:) + 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 
AIRCRAFT AND FAOILiTres, NAvy 
(P. 19, line 5) 


1952 appropriation $926, 102, 440 

1953 estimate 1, 038, 000, OVO 

House committee 963, 000, 000 

HOmee OR Silicate liakon aati cel hatch hi ahs bs is bn i 963, 000, 000 
(House hearing, p. 617) 


The Department of the Navy requests the following amendment: 
PROPOSED AMENDMENT 
Page 19, line 5: Strike out “$963,000,000" and insert in lieu thereof 


“$1,038,000,000", the estimate, an increase of $75,000,000 over the House-approved 
amount, 
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EFFECT 


OF PROPOSED 
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AMENDMENT 


The proposed amendment would have the following effect: 


Civilian employment 
Approved by House committee 


Deficiency 
Proposed amendment 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment 
Travel 


Estimated requirements 
Approved by House committee 


Deficiency 


| Number Amount 


83, 576 | $305, 945, 000 





80, 776 | 295, 725, 000 | 

2,800 | — 10, 220, 000 | 

dias aposacecamcaae 

: _.| 254, 937, 000 | 
| 376, 604, 000 

sinig: | 6, 931, 000 | 


tang 4 638, 472, 000 | 
| 573, 692, 000 


64, 780, 000 


Proposed 


amendment 


$10, 220, 00 


Proposed amendment.-. a : __| 64, 780, 000 


75, 000, 000 





Total proposed amendment ie . State REESE eee | 
| 


Hovusrt Report 
Aircraft and facilities appropriation 

The reduction was predicated upon better utilization of present personnel 
eliminating the requested funds for*increasing the average employment by 2,800 
civilians ; more efficient management of procurement operations decreasing the re- 
quirements for supplies and equipment; better planning of travel and a more 
critical screening of maintenance work ,effecting savings in these areas. 


JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


At the present time, the Navy is adding to its combat aviation forces two 
carrier air groups and two-thirds of a Marine air wing. These additional forces, 
as well as the additional costs of Korean hostilities, are being financed with 
available funds by deferring essential procurement until future years. This 
proposed amendment to restore $75,000,000 in the “Aircraft and facilities” ap- 
propriation will make possible the accomplishment of the planned 1953 opera- 
tions. The specific areas covered by this proposed amendment are as follows: 

(a) The 2,800 additional man-years are required to support personnel cur- 
rently being employed and do not represent additional personnel to be hired 
in 1953. There was an increase in personnel during 1952 to staff new stations 
activated in support of the combat operating forces added in 1952. These 
personnel already are being employed and reflect increased man-years in 1953, 
because in that year they will be employed for a full year whereas in 1952 they 
are being employed for only a part of the year. 

(b) Funds requested for equipment and supplies cover only those items which 
are considered essential to the safe and efficient operation of naval aviation. 
In addition, these funds must finance a part of those required items, the pro- 
curement of which was deferred in 1952, therefore permitting in 1953 procure- 
ment only of equipment of the highest military priority. 

(c) Expenditures for travel in 1952 did not include travel costs for the expand- 
ing technical training program which has tripled during the past year and which 
will increase another 73 percent in 1953. All of the increase in travel costs is 
associated with this technical training program; other travel, which is minor, 
has been reduced 10 percent. This training program has been increased because 
of the release of trained Reserve personnel to inactive duty as they have been 
replaced by Regular Navy personnel. As opportunity permits, personnel are 
taken from their operating units, given technical training and returned to their 
unit. By an increase in such training, it is possible to compensate, at least in 
part, for the loss of the trained reserves. 

(d) Funds budgeted in 1953 contemplated increased efficiency and substantial 
reductions in maintenance levels at existing stations which will have a 10-per- 
cent increase in workload. They did provide, however, for rehabilitation of new 
airfields to support the recent increases in authorized aviation combat forces. 
Funds also were budgeted under this heading for new types of equipment re- 
quired for safety of flight and for the maintenance and overhaul of the new 
high-performance jet aircraft. Unless this equipment can be provided, the 
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Navy will be unable fully to safeguard its large investment in these newer 
aircraft. 

The gradual expansion of naval aviation and its modernization requires the 
funds to operate and maintain the new and more complex aircraft. Every effort 
is being made to keep these expenses to the minimum. 


CONSTRUCTION OF AIRCRAFT AND RELATED PROCUREMENT, NAVY 
(Page 19, line 20) 


1952 appropriation_____-__- 3 $4, 333, 000, 000 
1953 estimate a ee 3, 960, 042, 000 
House committee ______- iets 8, 810, 042, 000 
emee MOOK — ws Sal iipoaze 3, 810, 042, 000 


(House hearings, p. 543) 
The Department of the Navy requests the following amendment: 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


age 19, line 20. Strike out “$3,810,042,000”" and insert in lieu thereof “$3,- 
960,042,000," the estimate, an increase of $150,000,000 over the House-approved 
amount, 
EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The proposed amendment would permit accomplishment of the program ob- 
jective of achieving a reasonably modern naval air arm by December 1954 pro- 
viding there are no future increases in material costs or labor rates. 


HOUSE REPORT 


The House recommended reduction of $150,000,000 in the estimate, was based 
on the following two factors: 

(1) Deletion of aircraft associated with the second large carrier, funding 
of which was deferred. 

(2) Possible savings to be derived from a tightening up of contractual proce- 
dures and closer figuring of unit costs. 


JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


None of the aircraft in the 1953 budget are related to the new carrier re- 
quirement because of the difference in lead time required for aireraft produc- 
tion and the construction of the carrier. The Navy’s heavy-attack aircraft, in- 
cluding those requested in the 1953 budget, are listed as carrier aircraft, inas- 
much as most of them are planned for assignment to the air group on U. 8S. 8. 
Forrestal which is already under construction, Unless these aircraft are au- 
thorized in 1953 for delivery in 1954, the carrier Air Group for the Forrestal 
could not be organized and trained in phase with the F’orrestal’s completion date 
in 1955. 

In the area of contractual procedures, virtually all contracts involving pro- 
curement of new aireraft or major aircraft components including electronics 
are of the incentive type which provide for participation by the Government and 
the contractor in any savings in cost which the manufacturer can effect. Pro- 
Vision is made for redetermination of the unit cost at definite intervals during 
the life of the contract. In addition, all costs reported by the contractor are 
subject to review and audit by the Navy’s cost inspection service. Finally, while 
we do not depend upon renegotiation to recover excessive profits, all contracts 
are subject to the renegotiation procedure. 

Cost estimates used in formulating the 1953 budget request reflected levels of 
material prices and labor rates current at the time the estimates were prepared 
and made no provision for any future increases in those factors. Experience 
during the past 2 years reflects steadily increasing costs for aircraft procure- 
ment, A continuation of this trend will preclude completion of the procurement 
program presented in the 1953 budget request. Under the procurement program 
presented in the original 1953 request, there will exist at December 31, 1954, a 
deficiency of more than 700 modern combat aircraft. A reduction of $150,000,000 
in the estimates as passed by the House will further increase this deficiency. 

The Senate Preparedness Subcommittee has criticized the Navy, as well as the 
Air Force, for the slow delivery rates of aircraft. If this $150,000,000 is not 
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restored, it will reduce the numbers of aircraft available to the Navy by about 
100 additional aircraft. Further, the combination of this $150,000,000 reduction 
and the expenditure ceiling imposed by the House not only will reduce the total 
numbers of aircraft that eventually will be available to Naval Aviation, but 
will force a further stretch-out in the program and slippage of aircraft deliveries 
scheduled for 1953 and 1954. ; 

Senator O’Manoney. The Marine Corps is not concerned in this? 

Admiral Crexton. No, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. Page 19, line 5, strike out $963 million and 
insert in lieu thereof $1,038 million, an increase of $75 million over 
the House approved amendment. The House committee made it 
$963 million and that was agreed to on the House floor. It is an in- 
crease over the appropriation for 1952. 

Admiral Comps. TI have a statement here which covers this amend- 
ment and the one we are requesting involving restitution of $150 
million under the appropriation “Construction of aircraft and 
related procurement, Navy.” 

Senator O’Manoney. You talk, sir, as though you thought they 
stole this money from you. 

Admiral Comss. I would not say that, sir. We do welcome, how- 
ever, this opportunity to discuss with you the salient aspects of our 
aviation programs during the past year and our aviation objectives 
for fiscal year 1953. My statement today covers both the operational 
programming for Naval Aviation and the related budgetary require- 
ments amounting to $4,538 million in new obligational authority. 

Our request for fiscal year 1953 is predicated on the plans formu- 
lated by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and on the implementing directives 
issued by the Chief of Naval Operations. These directives contem- 
plate larger average operating forces in 1953 but $300 million less 
in appropriations than the amounts provided during the current year 
for smaller average forces. The House of Representatives has fur- 
ther reduced these estimates by $225 million and in so doing has low- 
ered the appropriations to a level that is inadequate to support pro- 
gramed naval and marine aviation during the coming year. 


KOREAN OPERATIONS 


Before proceeding with our new plans and requirements, however, 
I should like to summarize our operations in Korea. In these opera- 
tions, naval aircraft—which include those integral to, our Marine 
Corps divisions as well as carrier and shore-based Navy planes—have 
amassed impressive totals of combat activity. Through May of this 
year, covering 23 months of war, we have flown over 150,000 combat 
sorties, totaling slightly more than one-third of all United States 
combat sorties, at a loss of about 360 aircraft to enemy action. 

We have not had in Korea the intense air-to-air combat we had in 
World War II. Communist aircraft have not attacked our carrier 
task forces, which have been operating both in the Yellow and in the 
Japan Seas. While their MIG fighters have high performance for 
air-to-air combat, they lack range and endurance. The enemy un- 
doubtedly has reasons for not employing his longer-range aircraft 
which could reach us but which are lacking in performance. He 
must recognize that, although we have not been engaged in actual 
fighting in the defense of our carrier task forces, we are maintaining 
these forces in a high state of readiness and, if need be, can defend 
them successfully. 
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In recent months, the offensive missions performed by naval aircraft 
have been predominantly interdiction and close support of ground 
troops. Interdiction has understandably received the greater empha- 
sis but the close support of our ground troops definitely has not been 
neglected. During the last 6 months of 1951, for example, Navy and 
Marine Corps aircraft flew 55 percent of all close-support missions 
flown in Korea. Throughout this period our land-based and tender- 
based patrol aircraft have continued air patrols and surveillance over 
the Japan, Yellow, and east China Seas and in the Formosa Straits. 
In addition, although submarines have not attacked our forces as yet, 
the threat remains and to counter this threat, we maintain in the 
Far East a carrier hunter-killer group to complement our patrol 
squadrons. 

BASIC-FLANNING CONSIDERATIONS 


Our budget plans and the supporting appropriation estimates both 
are predicated on termination of Korean hostilities by July 1, 1952, 
and accordingly make no provision for the support of combat opera- 
tions in Korea or elsewhere after June 30, 1952. Continuance of hos- 
tilities during 1953 undoubtedly will lead to the incurring of increased 
costs over and above those contemplated in the budget requests you are 
now considering. The full extent of the impact of this planning 
assumption cannot, however, be estimated realistically until the scope 
of future combat activities is established. 

Experience in Korea has afforded us valuable information for 
future planning, but although we obviously must be prepared for the 
possibility of other wars similar to Korea, we certainly cannot over- 
look the possibility of a general war. Naval aviation is being shaped 
to cope with either situation, even though during 1953 there will be no 
significant increase in the major air forces of the Navy and Marine 
Corps over those in being at the end of fiscal year 1952. Because of 
the build-up during the past year, however, our average aircraft 
strength for the coming year will be larger and the total number of 
aircraft flying hours will be approximately 20 percent greater than 
during the past year. 

Operationally, the availability of small atomic weapons for use on 
tactical aircraft has altered our conception of air-to-ground warfare 
appreciably, All naval attack aircraft and all long-range fighter air- 
craft now under procurement, and all of those for which we are asking 
funds, will have the capability of carrying these small atomic weap- 
ons. In addition, we are modifying a significant number of aircraft 
procured in prior years to give them this capability. We still feel, 
however, that there is a place for the larger atomic bomb, and we now 
have on hand carrier planes capable of delivering them. 

It is vital that we maintain and improve the air defense of our 
carrier task forces as well as their offensive capabilities. We are pro- 
curing interceptor aircraft of exceedingly high performance in air-to- 
air combat which will enable us to provide a strong defense for our 
forces. These aircraft will be relatively limited in endurance and will 
have to be launched in time to meet incoming raids. For this reason, 
we must have airborne a maximum number of these planes in a mini- 
mum of time. This need is directly related to and is an important 
factor in the requirement for the second large carrier which was dis- 
cussed by Admiral Fechteler. 

Our most urgent need for the new carrier, however, stems from the 
increasing inadequacy of the carriers we now have relative to the 
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performance characteristics of modern aircraft. Billions of dollars 
already have been authorized and appropriated to the Air Force and 
to the Navy for aviation facilities ashore having longer and stronger 
runways and greater aircraft capacity generally. The same perform- 
ance characteristics of modern aircraft that made necessary these large 
public works programs ashore make necessary a parallel but much less 
costly carrier program to provide adequate bases afloat in our carrier 
task forces. The great versatility and ready mobility of the Navy’s 
carrier task forces constitute a military advantage so important to the 
defense capability of our Nation that the Nation cannot afford not to 
take full advantage of this major military asset. 


AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT 


As was explained last year, we are not restricting our aircraft pro- 
curement to models in production at the outset of the Communist 
invasion of Korea. During the past two years we have been bal- 
ancing the current need for increased production against the long- 
term need for higher performance. We could have built more planes 
in the past 2 years, but it would have been at the expense of new air- 
craft models. We feel that our planned 1953 program likewise rep- 
resents a good balance between current needs and future require- 
ments. However, as Admiral Fechteler has stated, action taken by 
the House of Representatives will, if affirmed, sharply reduce our 
aircraft deliveries and in so doing will make a serious inroad on our 
combat readiness. 

Our planned 1953 program calls for $2,898 million for the pro- 
curement of new aircraft. Even with this sum we would have a 
deficiency of more than 700 first-line combat aircraft by December 
31, 1954. The $150 million deleted by the House will increase this 
already serious deficiency by some 100 additional aircraft. In rec- 
ommending this reduction, however, the House committee apparently 
assumed that our 1953 program included aircraft associated with 
the second large carrier which the House also eliminated. Actually 
none of the aircraft in our 1953 budget estimate are related to the new 
carrier requirement because of the approximately 2-year difference 
in lead-time between aircraft and carrier. 

Our aircraft procurement program would be even more seriously 
disrupted by another action taken in the House. I make reference 
here to the House amendment which would impose a rigid limita- 
tion on expenditures in fiscal year 1953. Under this amendment, 
more than 500 aircraft now scheduled for delivery in 1953 could not 
be delivered in that year. Production delivery rates would have to 
be reduced one-fourth from those currently planned during 1953 
and could not then be accelerated to planned levels until mid-1954. 
As a result of this enforced stretch-out, naval aviation would not be 
modernized until December 1956. 

We accordingly are requesting complete reversal of the $150 mil- 
lion reduction in aircraft procurement imposed by House action. 


COMPLEXITY OF MODERN AIRCRAFT 


During the committee’s session last Monday evening, there was 
considerable discussion of the feasibility of reducing the complexity 
of new aircraft. This problem has been receiving careful attention 
within the Navy but it must be emphasized that much of the present 
day complexity of aircraft is a direct reflection of an inescapable 
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military requirement for combat superiority. We do not believe 
that, as a practical matter, we can lower our performance require- 
ments and we are concentrating instead on meeting these performance 
requirements with less complex equipment and at a lower over-all 
cost. Although we have not as yet attained this objective, we have 
progressed to the point where we can expect in a very few years 
to achieve it. 

Our principal effort is directed toward simplifying use at the op- 
erational and maintenance level and simplifying manufacture. We 
are making progress in both of these areas but it is in the manufac- 
turing stage that there lies the greatest promise of future savings. 
We have had under way for some time a definite program to reduce 
costs during the manufacturing stage and we already have developed 
a very practical method of lowering costs. Because of its great impact 
on future appropriation requirements, I should like to have our avia- 
tion industrial specialist, Captain Reynolds, show briefly what we are 
doing in this respect. 

GUIDED MISSILES 


Definite progress is being achieved toward the introduction of the 
guided missile as a service weapon. Our plans for 1953 call for a con- 
tinuation of missile training and evaluation programs and for out- 
fitting for the initial service use of a ship-to-air missile, an air-to-air 
missile and the first ship-to-surface attack missile. The first of these 
three missiles is covered in the appropriation estimates which will be 
presented by the Bureau of Ordnance. The other two are included in 
our aviation appropriations. Our plans also provide for the pro- 
curement of a limited number of other missiles of advanced per- 
formance for technical development and early evaluation. 

Significant improvements in our methods of warfare will become 
possible with the introduction of these newly developed guided-mis- 
sile weapons, but the introduction of these weapons will necessitate 
extensive changes in the equipment of our fleet combat-squadrons and 
of their supporting units throughout the Naval Aeronautical Organ- 
ization. Initial provision for guided missile outfitting equipment has 
been included in the estimates you are now considering. This equip- 
ment will be used to outfit a number of fleet units so as to augment 
their present striking power with the capabilities of the new guided- 
missile weapons now available. 


NAVAL AVIATION TRAINING PROGRAM 


All Naval Aviation personnel are included in the Navy personnel 
plan to be presented by the Deputy Chief of Naval Operations for 


Personnel. There is one phase of the general personnel picture, 
however, which is of particular importance to the program now being 
considered and which has not as yet been discussed during these hear- 
ings. My remarks here pertain to the Naval Aviation training pro- 
gram which provides the technical and professional training required 
of all aviation personnel, whether pilots, air crewmen or ground- 
support personnel. 

The general expansion in our combat aviation forces and the 
increasing complexity of aviation equipment have combined to place 
steadily increasing demands on our Naval Air Training Command. 
We have added new technical training facilities and are almost dou- 
bling the monthly output of basic graduates in 1953. At the same 
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time we are expanding our pilot-training rate to the maximum which 
we consider economically feasible at this time. This expanded rate 
still will not meet our requirements and will have to be further ex- 
panded as soon as practicable, in order to supply additional pilots for 
our active forces, to fill our Coast Guard and foreign training com- 
mitments, and, very importantly, to provide a sound mobilization 
base of Organized Reserve Naval aviators. 


NAVAL AIR RESERVES 


I am sure you are well aware of the many and significant contribu- 
tions of our Naval Air reservists who were ordered to active duty 
subsequent to the outbreak of the Korean war. We have placed heavy 
demands on our Organized Naval Air Reserve units and we have had 
to order many Volunteer reservists to active duty to make up for the 
rilot deficiencies attributable to the previously inadequate pilet-etnin. 
ing program. The magnificent response of our Naval Air reservists 
to these continued calls to duty is well known and need not be repeated 
here. By its demonstrated performance, the Naval Air Reserve has 
proved its vital place in our national defense. 

Our demands on the Naval Air Reserve throughout this period have 
materially depleted its future mobilization potential should further 
hostilities develop. The day is rapidly approaching when we can no 
longer count on the potential of World War IT trained pilots for 
combat duty and we are now confronted with an urgent need to train 
new pilots for our Naval Air Reserve Squadrons if they are to be 
‘apable of fulfilling their major defense roles upon mobilization. We 
consider it imperative that our Reserve be maintained in an efficient 
status and that provision be made for its future needs by an expan- 
sion in the pilot-training rate and by the procurement of more modern 
aircraft for Reserve units. We are making progress as rapidly as 
feasible toward meeting these requirements and we are planning in 
future years to furthér restore the presently depleted military poten- 
tial of our Reserve units. 


OTHER MAJOR AVIATION PROGRAMS 


While we consider aircraft and flight operations to be the key to any 
aviation planning, that does not mean they are any more important 
to the end result than are ships, bases, and research and development. 
Since Korea, we have expanded our aviation bases to the minimum 
needs of the authorized forces. We have undertaken the moderniza- 
tion of our bases to accommodate modern aircraft and supporting 
aeronautical equipment. Construction estimates for aviation bases 
do not appear in the aviation appropriations as they are presented 
in the joint public-works budget as a part of the over-all public-works 
program. 

Aviation research and development represents one of our most im- 
portant program areas because the effectiveness of naval aviation is 
directly influenced by the rate of progress achieved in the prosecution 
of our research and development projects. If we are to make satis- 
factory advances in the field of aeronautics, it is essential that we 
maintain a vigorous research and development program. We are 
making considerable progress, but so is the enemy, and we must strive 
continually to improve for we can ill afford to fall behind. Our re- 
search and development program as planned is vitally necessary to 
obtain the required technical advantage. 
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IMPACT OF 1952 ACTIVATION COSTS 


At the time the President submitted his recommendation ‘on our 
“Aireraft and facilities” appropriation to the Congress, a supple- 
mental 1952 appropriation request was under consideration to support 
the 1952 expansion in naval air combat forces. Budgetwise, it had 
been assumed that most of the large activation costs involved in this 
expansion would be covered by supplemental funds in 1952 and the 
1953 estimates therefore were predicated on meeting large activation 
costs from suplemental 1952 funds. Subsequently it was decided to 
meet these activation costs by deferring essential procurement until 
1953 and 1954. ‘This decision has substantially compounded our prob- 
lems of operating within the amount recommended by the President 
and imposes on us reductions greater than those reflected in the House 
action when it reduced the appropriation by $75 million. 

If the House reduction is permitted to stand, there would in effect 
be a double cut, the one composed by the lack of a supplemental 1952 
request, thereby adding to our 1953 requirements but not to the 1953 
request, and the one imposed by the House itself. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the $75 million reduction would have a very serious impact 
both on our operating forces and on the bases established for their 
support. More specifically, we are confronted with a very real pros- 
pect of having to curtail our flight operations appreciably and of 
having to close some stations which were recently reactivated at con- 
siderable cost to the taxpayer. On the other hand, it must be recog- 
nized lessening of the tempo of our flying program will lead inevita- 
bly to a decrease in over-all military readiness. For this reason, we 
are urging that the full amount recommended by the President be 


approved by the Senate. 


BACKGROUND OF HOUSE REDUCTION 


Although the House reduction was specific as to amount, $75 million, 
the factors designated as accountable for the reduction were rather 
general and are for that reason difficult to evaluate. It appears to us 
generally, however, that the reduction was predicated primarily on an 
implicit feeling that potential savings should be possible in a program 
of the magnitude of the one we are presenting. The specific factors 
mentioned were travel, repairs to stations, man-years, and procure- 
ment economies. ‘These I could discuss at some length, but they alone 
do not account for a reduction of the magnitude of $75 million, except 
possibly in the very general and very intangible area of procurement 
economies. 

Even if all travel were completely eliminated, if all station repair 
projects were completely terminated, and if all of the personnel repre- 
sented by the 2,800 additional man-years were discharged, the savings 
would amount to only $25,000,000. Obviously no such drastic meas- 
ures could be taken without completely paralyzing our total program 
and that certainly could not have been the intent of the House com- 
mittee. We have, however, endeavored very carefully to reexamine 
our entire program with a view toward seeing whether any part of the 
House reduction could be absorbed without unduly impairing the pro- 
gram. Unfortunately, these reviews have shown that our original 
estimates were too conservative and that a reduction in estimates could 
be made only by curtailing essential program objectives. 
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AVIATION TRAVEL 


Of the general reasons designated for the reduction in our “Aircraft 
und facilities” appropriation, travel is the smallest dollarwise and rep- 
resents one of the most commonly misunderstood items in our budget. 
Before discussing this item in detail, I should like to make clear our 
complete and unreserved acceptance of your expressed desire that 
travel be rigidly controlled con that expenditures for this purpose be 
held to a very austere minimum. We subscribe fully to this policy 
dictum established by the Congress in preceding years and we pre- 
pared our original budget estimates in full accord with this specific 
objective, notwithstanding the apparent increase cited in the House 
committee’s explanatory notes. 

There is budgeted for travel in 1953 the same amount as is being 
expended in 1952. More than 80 percent of this amount finances the 
transportation costs of fleet personnel attending technical training 
schools at.which they learn to operate and maintain the highly com- 
plex equipment characteristic of modern aviation. I have spoken 
earlier of the vital importance of this training program. It is, with- 
out exaggeration, the keystone of our whole defense effort. Without 
it we would not have the trained personnel so necessary to man our 
combat aircraft squadrons and the supporting aviation technical ship 
and shore billets. We see no possibility of reducing this volume of 
travel without relying on unskilled youths to operate the very large 
investment being made in complex and intricate operational equip- 
ment. 

Expenditures indicated for travel in 1952 did not include travel 
costs associated with the expanding technical training program which 
has tripled during the past year and which will increase another 73 
percent in 1953. Other travel, which is minor, has been budgeted at 
10 percent less in 1953 than in 1952. According to disinterested per- 
sonnel borrowed from industry to review our program, we actually are 
too strict in authorizing travel. It has been their recommendation 
that we authorize increased travel on the part of our senior industrial 
personnel to acquaint them with new methods and new procedures. 
We did not incorporate these recommendations in our estimates but 
we believe that they have considerable merit and that more, rather 
than less, travel actually might contribute significantly to greater 
economy. 


STATION REPAIR PROJECTS 


One of our most troublesome areas is the Aviation Shore Establish- 
ment, both because we have been expanding our combat forces without 
a corresponding expansion in station facilities and because retrench- 
ments in appropriations in early postwar years prevented the alloca- 
tion of sufficient funds to stations to make essential repairs as the need 
for them arose. The general neglect of station facilities that occurred 
throughout this period led to accelerated deterioration of buildings, 
utilities, and aircraft operating areas, with the result that by the begin- 
ning of the Korean conflict a large backlog of repair projects had 
accumulated at our air stations. 

Many of these deficiencies had by that time reached such proportions 
that they could be corrected only through public works appropriation 
projects and most of these have been provided for under that program. 
There still remains, however, a backlog of major repair projects that 
totals more than $50 million and new projects are accumulating at the 
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rate of approximately $16 million annually. Against this require- 
ment of $66 million we budgeted only $12.4 million plus another $4.1 
million for station-activation costs and other nondeferrable items. 
With the $12.4 million budgeted we can accomplish only a relatively 
few of the most urgent pr ojects, even though accomplishment of all 
projects | would in the long run actually constitute real economy. 

Experience gained in recent station activations has proved the basic 
economy of correcting promptly defects which, if left unchecked, 
would lead to widespread deterioration. It is my firm conviction that 
any reduction below the extremely conservative estimate submitted for 
fiscal year 1953 would result in serious damage to the taxpayer’s exten- 
<ive investment in station facilities and would again lead in a very 
few years to many costly repair projects of a scope of such magnitude 
as to require inclusion in the public-works appropriation. 


CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Turning now to the subject of civilian personnel, we are asked by 
the House committee to absorb an increase in average employment of 
approximately 2,800 civilians. Percentagewise the increase is, as the 
House committee observed, relatively small and for this reason it might 
appear not too great an undertaking to develop ways and means to 
absorb the increase within our existing establishment. The increase 
in average employment does not, however, represent an increase in 
employment over the number of civilians presently on board. What 
it reflects is the fact that during 1953 the new personnel hired during 
1952 will be on the job for a full year whereas during 1952 they were 
employed for a part of the year only. 

I should like to emphasize particularly that our estimates do not 
contemplate any increase in personnel over those now employed. Our 
original estimates contain no provision for personnel to man the new 
training station being activated during June of the current year nor 
do they include any provision for personnel to man the new overseas 
station in the NATO area or the additional auxiliary landing fields 
programed for continental United States. We are planning to try to 
absorb these and sizable other new requirements by making reductions 
in our existing establishment, in keeping with the austere level on 
which our whole program is predicated, but we do not feel we can make 
further absorptions without adversely affecting the planned operating 
objectives. 


PROCUREMENT ECONOMIES 


As for procurement economies, our aviation procurement is very 
highly specialized and ranges from major aircraft components to all 
of the technical bits and pieces required to support an aircraft oper- 
ating program. Here also we already have made full allowance for 
every feasible economy and we cannot, in fact, support our program 
with less than the amount requested. On the contrary, we are dis- 
covering every day that the unit prices on which our budget estimates 
were based last summer are unrealistically low and that, when we 
actually place our contracts we will have ‘to meet these higher unit 
prices at the expense of procurement quantities. 

Every effort will be made, I can assure you, to achieve all procure- 
ment economies that are reé asonably attainable. This would have been 
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done under any circumstances, but a very strong incentive for saving 
lies in the disturbing imbalance between resources and program ob- 
jectives which existed even prior to the House reduction. We still 
are hopeful of salvaging most if not all of our program objectives 
under the funds recommended by the President but we are suf- 
ficiently realistic to recognize that this could not be done if those 
amounts were lowered to the extent reflected in the appropriation bil] 
passed by the House of Representatives. 

At this point, however, it should be borne in mind that there is 
one procurement practice which we are following that is costly in 
terms of end product currently delivered. I have reference here to 
the practice of spreading procurement among a number of producers 
to build up mobilization capability rather than concentrating on es- 
tablished sources operating at peak capacity. If procurement were 
centralized in established plants operating at peak capacity, we un- 
doubtedly could save a substantial amount in dollars, but’we would 
at the same time completely nullify the extensive mobilization pre- 
paredness program currently under way. 


SUMMARY 


We believe that our planned naval aviation program fits the mini- 
mum needs of our Nation at this time. It reflects a very careful 
balancing of military resources with defense requirements arrived at 
after an exhaustive evaluation of all phases of the national defense 
structure in terms of industrial capacity and military potentials. If 
we are enabled to carry through our plans we will be ready, on the 
basis of the minimum necessary mobilization structure, to take our 
full part in a general war if that cannot be avoided. 

Our estimates of the costs of implementing these plans have been 
very thoroughly screened by competent experts outside the Navy and 
were reduced before being presented to the Congress to an austerity 
level relative to the program objectives established for us by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. We believe, however, that we can meet these program 
objectives within the austere estimates submitted but the action of the 
House in imposing reductions and. placing a restrictive ceiling on ex- 
yenditures will, if affirmed, most certainly weaken our position and 
jeopardize our capability as a fighting force. 

Although these House reductions were unaccompanied by any de- 
tailed showing of where real savings could in the opinion of the House 
be made, we have most carefully and most conscientiously reanalyzed 
our program to see where reductions could possibly be made without 
seriously impairing our program. These studies have clearly con- 
firmed the fact that the House reductions would seriously jeopardize 
our minimum plans. We accordingly are requesting of you gentle- 
men approval of our naval aviation program and ow also of 
the appropriations necessary to carry out these plans that are so vital 
to the defense of our Nation. A detailed justification of the estimates 
to support these plans are contained in the budget books you have 
before you and I and the other representatives of naval aviation here 
with me are available to assist, as you may desire, in your examination 
of our proposed program. 
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URGENT DEFICIENCY BILL 


Senator O’Manoney. Was there not something in the supplemental 
bill, the urgent deficiency bill, which the committee reported yester- 
day, covering this item? i bee 

Admiral Ciexron. Not for “Aircraft and facilities.” There were 
funds in “Maintenance and operations” of the Army and “Main- 
tenance and operations” of the Air Force, but not for the Navy. 


RESTITUTION REQUESTED 


Senator O’Manoney. All right, sir, any questions? If not, we will 
proceed to the next item, 

Admiral Comss. The next item is “Construction of aircraft and 
related procurement, Navy,” and covers an appeal for $150 million. 
We are requesting restitution of $150 million because even with our 
planned 1953 program we would have a deficiency of more than 700 
first-line-combat aircraft by December 31, 1954. The $150 million 
deleted by the House will increase this already serious deficiency by 
some 100 additional aircraft. 

Senator O’Manonery. I take it your position is that you need these 
aircraft even if you did not get the carrier. 

Admiral Comps. That is correct, sir. It was our understanding thai 
the aircraft were cut out because the carrier was cut out. In reality 
these aircraft are not connected with the new carrier because of the 
several years’ difference in lead time. 


NUMBER OF AIRCRAFT INCLUDED 


Seantor O’Manonry. How many aircraft are included in the $150 
million ¢ 

Admiral Comps. About 100, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator O’Manonry. What types are they? 

Admiral Comps. That would vary, sir. Depending on the type, 
the reduction would mean the loss of from 40 to 150 aircraft. We 
struck an average of 100 aircraft but if the larger and more expensive 
aircraft were deleted the number lost would be 40. 

Senator O’Manoney. What proportion would be jets? 

Admiral Comps. The proportion of jets in our procurement pro- 
gram is approximately 60 percent, Mr. Chairman. 

_ Senator O’Manoney. Don’t you have a certain number in your 
justification? When you planned for $150 million you knew precisely 

Fi many jets you were going to order and how many propeller- 
riven, 


TYPES OF AIRCRAFT 


Admiral Comzs. When we put our shopping list in the justification, 
we had a complete list but the $150 million was taken out without ref- 
erence to types of aircraft. Our complete list adds to the total recom- 
mended for us by the President. 

_ Senator O’Manonry. On this “Construction of aircraft” you asked, 
in response to the first request from the Secretary of Defense, for 
>9,343,898,000. The Bureau request to the Navy budget office was re- 
duced to $4,415,026,000. Then the Office of the Secretary of the Navy 
reduced you to $4,194,460,000, and the Office of the Secretary of De- 
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fense somehow or other increased that a little bit in the request to the 
budget of $4,000,201,065, and the budget cut it back to $3,500,000,000. 

That is according to the figures which you have shown here. The 
House cut you by $150 million. Now when that budget request came 
in you certainly had the details for the types and kinds of aircraft. 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir; we have that and it appears in our budget 
book justifying the total amount recommended by the President. 
When the $150 million cut was made, it was a money cut and not a 
type of aircraft cut. 

Senator O’Manoney. I see what you mean. Tell me how many 
planes you planned for the money in the budget. ; 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator O’Manonry. It is all independent of the second carrier ? 

Admiral Comps. It is, sir. 


AIRCRAFT RESTORATION AND AIRCRAFT CARRIER 


Senator O’Manoney. ‘So that if this committee pYanned to give 
you the aircraft which was planned in your request to the budget and 
the budget request to the Congress we would have to restore this $150 
million regardless of what was done to the aircraft carrier? 

Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. To give you the aircraft carrier we probably 
would have to give you the planes, too. 

Admiral Comps. These planes are independent of the new carrier, 
sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. Wholly and absolutely independent. 
Admiral Comps. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. All right. Thank you very much. 
Admiral Comps. Is that all, sir? 


PRESENTATION ON COMPLEXITY OF AIRCRAFT 


Admiral Ciexron. There is an additional presentation on this par- 
ticular program. 

Admiral Comes. Last Monday evening, Mr Chairman, a question 
was raised about the complexity of aircraft and their additional cost. 
We have a presentation to show you what our problem is and what 
steps we are taking to meet it. 

Senator Ture. I would say, Mr. Chairman, that would be very 
helpful information. 

Admiral Comps. I would like to introduce Captain Reynolds who 
is the aviation industrial specialist in the Bureau of Aeronautics. He 
has several charts and will make the presentation. 


FREEZING OF DESIGN 


Senator O’Manonry. Captain Reynolds, let me ask yen first if the 
Navy has encountered any difficulty in freezing design ! 
Captain Rernotps. We are freezing design as far as possible. 
Senator O’Manoney. Does that mean that the orders for fighter 
aircraft are delayed because you have not made up your mind as 
to type? 
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Captain Reynotps. No, sir. 

Senator O’Manonery. You say as far as possible, so that means 
there is some difficulty in freezing. 

Captain Reynoips. We are freezing the designs and we are building 
the aircraft that we now require. We have not yet reached the point, 
however, where we can completely freeze design. 

Senator O’Manonry. Let me put the question this way. The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff came to a decision as to the number and types of air- 
craft that the Navy should have? 

Captain Reynoxps. Yes. sir. 


EFFECT ON PROCUREMENT 


Senator O’Manoney. Has the procurment of those aircraft been 
in any degree retarded by the failure of the Navy to make up its 
mind as to what the design is to be and will there be any retardation 
in the expenditure of the funds you are now seeking because of the 
failure to freeze design ? 

Admiral Comps. I would like to speak to that, if I may, sir. We 
do not believe that a design should be completely frozen in peacetime, 
for several reasons. We found in Korea that we could not freeze 
design because, by virtue of the lessons we have learned over there, 
we had to modify the design of a particular aircraft model to over- 
come a serious combat disadvantage. 

Senator O’Manonry. In the first place, these are not times of peace. 
In the second place, we are engaged, according to all the testimony 
that comes from the Department of Defense, in a a mobilization 
of the most modern equipment we can get. You in the Navy are ina 
constant state of seeking to replace your old equipment with modern 
equipment, but within the same general pattern laid down by the 
Secretary of Defense as to the size of the Nav y. Therefore, would it 
not follow that any failure to come to a conclusion as to the type and 
kind of plane you are building will result in delay ? 

Admiral Comps. It would sir, but we have come to our conclusion 
and have ordered all aircraft for which we have funds. 


MEANING OF FREEZING DESIGN 


Senator O’Manoney. That is what I mean by freezing. 

Admiral Comers. My understanding of the word “freezing” was a 
little different from that. I was interpreting it to mean “freezing de- 
velopment.” 

Senator O’Manoney. Of course, you want to take advantage of any 
new design or any new development that will give you a better fighting 
machine. But you are not permitting that to ] prevent you from order- 
ing the number of aircraft necessary to meet the requirements of the 
Joint Chiefs? 

Admiral Comps. No, sir; we are not allowing that to hold us back. 

Senator O’Manoney. All right, Captain. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator O’Manonry. We will put the statement on the record of 
the increased complexities of building these planes. 
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PROBLEM OF STRUCTURE 


Captain Reynotps. In order to get the high performance required 
out of these aircraft, and to absorb these high horsepowers, we have 
had to go into structures which have tremendous increases, in strength 
and weight compared to the old-type structures. During World War 
II, for instance, we used a 5,000-ton press, and fabricated 93 separate 
pieces, all of them small, just to make a stub spar. Now we are work- 
ing on a large press of from 50,000 to 75,000 thousand tons which can 
turn out one piece that will replace all 93 from the old press. Of 
course, with 93 pieces it is necessary to rivet, or bolt them together 
and that involves a large man-power cost that will be eliminated with 
—— press. There is at the outset, however, the cost of the press 
itself. 

Senator O’Manoney. The cost of the 75,000-ton press is much 
greater than the 5,000-ton press ? 

Captain Reynops. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. Have you got any of those yet? 

Captain Reyrnoups. No, sir; but there is a large press program 
under way that is being coordinated by the Air Force. Both the Navy 
and the Air Force are working together on this program and the 
larger presses will become available within the next 2 years, so that 
we can reduce then this present complicated manufacturing process 
to a single machine operation. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


Bureau or SHirs 
SHIPBUILDING AND CONVERSION 


STATEMENTS OF ADMIRAL WILLIAM M. FECHTELER, UNITED 
STATES NAVY, CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS; REAR ADM. 
HOMER N. WALLIN, UNITED STATES NAVY, CHIEF, BUREAU OF 
SHIPS; CAPT. CORNELIUS S. SEABRING, UNITED STATES NAVY, 
FISCAL DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF SHIPS; BERNARD S. ALFORD, 
DEPUTY FISCAL DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF SHIPS; REAR ADM. 
EDWARD W. CLEXTON, UNITED STATES NAVY, ASSISTANT COMP- 
TROLLER, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET AND REPORTS; CAPT. ANDREW 
M. R. FITZSIMMONS, UNITED STATES NAVY, SHIPS DIVISION, 
BUREAU OF SHIPS; CAPT. LEROY V. HONSINGER, UNITED STATES 
NAVY, SHIPS DIVISION, BUREAU OF SHIPS; REAR ADM. EDWARD 
A. SOLOMONS, UNITED STATES NAVY, DEPUTY COMPTROLLER; 
REAR ADM. MAURICE E. CURTS, UNITED STATES NAVY, ASSIST- 
ANT CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS (READINESS) ; MISS MARY I. 
SNYDER, BUDGET OFFICER FOR SHIPBUILDING; CAPT. ROBERT 
R. CRAIGHILL, UNITED STATES NAVY, CHIEF STAFF OFFICER, 
OFFICE OF BUDGET AND REPORTS 


RESTORATION OF HOUSE CUTS 


Admiral Ciexton. The next is “Shipbuilding and conversion.” 
(The information referred to follows :) 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 
SHIPBUILDING AND CONVERSION, NAVY 


(P. 20, line 25) 


1952 appropriation $1, 343, 297, 000 
1953 estimate 944, 306, 000 
House committee 511, 938, 000 
House floor 511, 938, 000 


(House hearings, p. 1066) 


The Department of the Navy requests the following amendments: 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS 


Page 20, line 25: Strike out “$511,938,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$944,- 
306,000”, the estimate, an increase of $432,368,000 over the House approved 
amount, 

Page 21, line 5: Strike out “$2,076,922,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$2,509,- 
290,000”. 

EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The proposed amendment would have. the following effect: Provide for the 
construction of ships, vessels, and craft listed in the fiscal year 1953 approved 
shipbuilding and conversion program, $432,368,000. 


HOUSE REPORT 


The reduction of $432,368,000 is in two parts. First, $193,300,000 is accounted 
for by the committee’s recommendation that appropriation of funds for con- 
struction of another large aircraft carrier be postponed to a later date. 

The remaining portion of the recommended reduction, namely, $239,068,000, 
represents the cost as set out in the budget of the last six categories of ships, 
vessels, and craft reflected in the list on page 1082 of the committee hearings. 
That list represents the judgment of the Chief of Naval Operations as to the 
relative priorities of the ships and craft for which funds are requested for 
1953. 


JUSTIFICATION FOR PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The proposed amendment will enable the Navy to carry out its military decision 
to construct the ships and craft in the fiscal year 1953 shipbuilding and conversion 
program, in accordance with a priority list which has been approved by the 
Secretary of Defense and the President. The Committee on Armed Services of 
the House on April 2, 1952, reported favorably this shipbuilding program. The 
priority list provides for an orderly development of the necessary units, coordi- 
nated with the units on hand, to carry out most effectively the Navy’s mission 
in the national-defense program. The list was made up after a thorough con- 
sideration of military requirements, construction lead times, and, where appli- 
cable, conversion lead times, of units which could be modernized. 

The United States possesses the combat knowledge, the ships, the equipment, 
and the personnel to carry out carrier task force and amphibious operatious. This 
potential was developed and used effectively in the last war in both the Pacific 
and Atlantic to control contiguous land areas. 

Because of the long-range value of a capital investment in ships, the combat 
potential previously constructed or developed still remains available in part. 
It can only remain effective as long as the ships of our fleet are modernized, where 
required, and new units added. Naval progress must be continued and the 
a to utilize modern weapons offensively and defensively exploited to the 
ullest, 
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Ship construction requires the longest lead time of all military weapons. A 
steady, consistent, and carefully planned construction program is considered vita] 
to the defense of the United States. Funds for such a program buy weapons 
which remain effective for many years and are not rendered obsolete in 2 or 3 
years by changed designs. Elimination of any particular ship or ships, par- 
ticularly one at the top of the list, throws the remainder of the program severely 
out of balance. The other units to be constructed would provide new ships, 
incorporating the latest design modifications, to add strength to the fleet. These 
few units would also provide basic plans for quantity production and a ship- 
building capacity capable of expansion should world conditions so require. 

All of these factors went into the military decision to request funds to build 
the units listed under this appropriation. The units to be constructed were 
earefully arranged in order of priority with the large carrier considered to be 
the one most urgently required. Failure to construct the carrier and other units 
requested will impair the ability of the Navy to discharge its primary mission in 
the national defense and to carry out functions which require exploiting to the 
fullest the undisputed offensive capabilities of naval air power. 


MANAGEMENT ACTIVITIES 


Admiral Watury. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
1 should like to present to you gentlemen a brief summary of the work 
of the Bureau of Ships and some of the management problems with 
which we are most concerned at the present time. 

The primary mission of the Bureau of Ships is the maintenance and 
preservation of the fleets in being at the highest practical state of 
combat readiness. These fleets are considered to be potent factors in 
world politics and any reduction in their potential power would 
largely vitiate the insurance policy they now afford our country. The 
Bureau has responsibility for all matters pertaining to ships, except 
aircraft and armament, but including the design, procurement, con- 
struction, conversion, repair, activation, and inactivation of ships: 
maintenance of fleet-support facilities; and research and development 
contributing to increased effectiveness of ships. In addition, we are 
responsible for controlling the quality and developing the specifica- 
tions for fuel and lubricants for ships; the design and development, 
procurement and distribution of equipment for the Naval Communi- 
cation Service; diving and salvaging equipment; submarine rescue 
devices and equipment, and procurement of vessels for all the armed 
services. The Bureau designs and builds ships for, and furnishes 
equipment to, foreign navies under the Mutual Security Assistance 
Program. 

The threat of Russian aggression required that emphasis be placed 
on antisubmarine warfare developments, antimine warfare develop- 
ments and the conversion of existing aircraft carriers to enable the 
handling of modern heavy-type planes. Further, it was essential that 
increased emphasis be given to the modernization of antiaircraft 
armament, to the development of guided-missile ships, antisubmarine 
carriers, and improved submarines for various specialized tasks. 


COORDINATION OF SHIPBUILDING 


In addition to my duties as Chief of the Bureau of Ships, I am also 
coordinator of shipbuilding, conversion, and repair for the Depart- 
ment of Defense. In the latter capacity, it is my responsibility to 
coordinate work with the Maritime Administration and other Govern- 
ment agencies, and to see that needed material reaches the facilities 
engaged in naval shipbuilding and ship repair at the right time. 
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The operations of the Bureau of Ships are financed by two types of 
funds: (1) Those for maintenance and operation, appropriated under 
the annual appropriation “Ships and facilities, Navy”; and (2) those 
for shipbuilding and conversion of ships, appropriated under three 
separate titles. 

Based upon comparisons in terms of gross plant account, number 
of employees, and costs and expenses, the Bureau and naval shipyards, 
which the Bureau manages, ranked among the first 10 manufacturing 
organizations in this country in 1950, possibly : around third or fourth. 
Its relative position would no doubt be higher with wartime expan- 
sion. I believe the committee will be interested in the management 
of certain aspects of this business. 


CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


At present, the Bureau of Ships controls over 160,000 civilian posi- 
tions. Ninety-seven percent of these positions are in the field, and 85 
percent of the total are in naval shipyards, employed on construction, 
repair, and improvement of vessels. In view of the importance of 
personnel control and determination of personnel actually required 
to handle a workload, I would like to outline for your information 
the procedure now used by the Bureau of Ships for this purpose. 
Requirements for manpower are determined on the basis of planned 
construction and repair programs and related work. The experience 
of previous programs and projects provides a basis for estimating the 
requirements for manpower month-by-month for future periods. By 
summarizing the manpower requirements under each category of 
workload, total requirements are obtained for the entire program 
for any given period. 


SHIPYARD MANPOWER REQUIREMENTS 


The distribution of manpower among the shipyards follows the 
planned distribution of the workload. For any one shipyard, the 
manpower requirements for a month or year are primarily based on: 

(1) The manpower needed by trades for each ship under construc- 
tion or conversion. 

(2) The manpower needed by trades for each ship scheduled for 
ada 

(3) The manpower needed for emergency repairs, repairs to boats 
and in-service craft. 

Estimates for each yard are prepared in the Bureau, and independ- 
ently by each yard based on its scheduled workload. The latter esti- 
mates are submitted to the Bureau monthly where they are analyzed, 
compared with the Bureau’s estimates, and differences resolved. ‘Then 
the Bureau makes necessary adjustments in the workload or man- 
power distribution to conform with ceiling restrictions. 

In order to improve our estimates of manpower requirements, the 
Bureau has initiated a program for development of more detailed 
planning of the work within the shipyards. In essence, the program 
involves the detailed planning of each item of work by the planning 
personnel of the shop concerned. By having this force plan the work, 
make the estimates, and review per ‘formance against estimates, it is 
believed that a sounder basis for the control of manpower and for 
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over-all planning will exist. The data accumulated at the shop level 
will be summarized and reported to the central planning groups of 
the shipyards where they will be summarized into es | manpower 
usage data for an overhaul or for a newly constructed ship. The 
review of performance of similar work items on several jobs will indi- 
cate those areas where improved methods may be applied to further 
reduce the man-hours required. The foregoing is an important 
example of the Bureau’s management improvement efforts. 


STANDARDIZATION PROGRAM 


For several years, a program for the standardization of shipyard 
organization and other field activity organizations has been in effect. 
The objective of this program has been to develop an organizational 
structure which will incorporate those features that have proved most 
practical and economical. Programs for the development and use of 
work measurement data and cost accounting methods, for the exchange 
of studies and ideas between field activities, for the detailed survey 
and review of commercial and industrial practices, and for the induc- 
tion and training of scarce professional personnel, are currently under 
way as a part of the effort to improve management. In addition to 
these measures, the Bureau has called in private management con- 
sultants to advise us on our procedures and organization. An example 
of this is a survey just completed by Price, Waterhouse & Co., of the 
fiscal and accounting problems involved in the administration of the 
ship construction and conversion programs of the Bureau of Ships. 


SHORTAGE OF ENGINEERS 


The Bureau has suffered in the last 18 months from an acute short- 
age of engineering talent. Our most critical need has been for design 
engineers, electronics people, and engineering draftsmen. We have 
taken active steps to solve this problem. An intensive training pro- 
gram has been instituted both in the field and here in Bureau Head- 
quarters in Washington. By this means, we have been able to train 
civil engineers, for example, to perform naval design engineerin 
work; we have developed a larger corps of subprofessional personne 
to assist the engineers and naval architects; and we are giving courses 
in engineering and naval architecture in the shipyards after working 
hours. 


MANAGEMENT TRAINING 


The Bureau of Ships has in the past few years followed the practice 
of many outstanding private concerns of sending a carefully selected 
few of their top people each year to attend postgraduate courses in 
business administration and management given by our leading uni- 
versities. The Sutton amendment, section 637 of the 1953 Defense 
Appropriation Act, as passed by the House, eliminates the use of 
funds for this training. In my opinion, the Government would ac- 
tually lose money if this business arrangement were to be terminated. 
The people we have sent for this training have returned with ideas for 
better methods of doing business—ideas on how to streamline our 
organization and performance in order to get more work from fewer 
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people. I think it would be very unfortunate if we were to be pro- 
hibited from using this modern business practice in the future. 

As a business organization we have endeavored to conduct all our 
operations on sound businesslike principles to insure the acquisition 
of the best equipments required for our needs and for the building 
of good ships, thus obtaining the greatest return per dollar. We have 
been aware of the great amounts of money entrusted to our judgment 
and of the necessity for handling our procurements in a manner which 
would enable us to take advantage of all existing skills and techniques. 
We recognize further the necessity to avoid the problems incident to 
economic dislocation if our shipbuilding contracts were awarded ill- 
advisedly ; rather, we have distributed our work among private ship- 
yards in such a way as to build up the depressed shipbuilding indus- 
try, which is such a very important part of our national defense 
and at the same time to exercise cost consciousness for the benefit of 
the taxpayer. 


COMPETITIVE NEGOTIATION OF CONTRACTS 


While there was urgency connected with our share of the program, 
nevertheless, we sought competition on all contracts whenever possible. 
Nearly all of our contracts, both for ships and equipments, are based 
upon competitive negotiation with the largest possible number of firms 
invited to submit proposals. This type of competition in itself has a 
tendency to broaden the base of supply. Certain procurements must 
be by allocation, for example, where design development is involved. 
Whenever possible we avoid allocation in favor of competitive pro- 
cesses. In certain equipment specialties we are confronted with a 
one-source-of-supply situation and, therefore, use mandatory sub- 
contracting as a training basis for the development of additional 
sources of supply. During fiscal year 1951 contracts totaling $408 
million were placed with new suppliers. 

We use the fixed-price contract whenever we have assurance that 
the price is right. Extensive use of competition, plus prior experience 
with a particular product, aids in determining what is a fair price. 
We believe that the Bureau is obtaining favorable pricing for the 
Government, particularly in the contracting for ships and small craft. 
In those cases where there is no price history, we frequently include 
a provision for price redetermination within a maximum ceiling. 
Cost and cost-plus-a-fixed-fee contracts are used sparingly and, in 
most instances, are confined to design development projects where 
neither the scope of the work nor the cost can be eopeity estimated in 
advance to the best interests of the Government. 


PROCUREMENT SYSTEM 


The heart of our procurement system is our Contract Division. It is 
a team operation of business and technical specialists since procure- 
ment, to the Bureau of Ships, means technical development, as well as 
actual purchase. We have in the Bureau experienced engineering duty 
officers and key civilians who are skilled in developing the details of 
the complicated material which we buy. Their advice is constantly 
available to the negotiators who do the actual buying. We have about 
40 of these civilian negotiators and all of them have had business, ac- 
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counting, or legal experience. After a project has been assigned to a 
negotiator he is the manager of the deal from beginning to end and is 
personally responsible for the contract which results from the nego- 
tiations. He must be familiar with the pricing practices of the major 
companies with which he deals. I would point out, however, that the 
decisions the negotiator makes are not personal to one man but are the 
result of teamwork, for he works closely with the engineers and with 
legal counsel, and ultimately his decisions must be reviewed by the 
contracting officer and his deputy. We have no one-man deals. 

To insure that prospective bidders understand what is involved 
in complicated procurements we frequently invite representatives of 
all qualified companies to attend a conference at the Bureau. At 
these, conferences the negotiator, the engineers and counsel, and many 
other Bureau representatives discuss with the businessmen the impor- 
tant features of the specifications and special contractual provisions 
relating to the job at hand. This helps prevent misunderstandings 
by bidders over the provisions of the proposed contract. 


PROCUREMENT POLICY 


We have in the Contract Division a section responsible for procure- 
ment policy and planning. ‘This is the focal point for interpreting 
and carrying out all the procurement directives of the Munitions 
Board, the Office of Naval Material, and the Department of Defense. 
Every procurement request is reviewed by this section before any 
procurement action is begun. Its personnel work closely with our 
engineering branches. They must review the completeness of the list 
of prospective suppliers compiled for each procurement. They must 
decide whether competition is obtainable or whether negotiations 
must be undertaken with a sole source. They must analyze each 
request for procurement to determine the best way to handle it. Their 
work gives centralized direction to the work of the entire Contract 
Division. 

CONTRACTS TO SMALL BUSINESS 


The Bureau has a “small-business” specialist who coordinates the 
Bureau’s effort to see that small-business firms are afforded every 
opportunity to obtain work for which they are qualified. This spe- 
clalist interviews and advises representatives of small-business firms, 
reviews all Bureau procurements to make sure that such firms have 
an opportunity to submit bids or quotations on work which they can 
porform, and coordinates the Bureau’s small-business program with 
the other Bureaus of the Navy Department. 

We feel that our efforts to place a fair share of contracts with small- 
business firms have been rewarding. During the first 6 months of 
the fiscal year 1952, we awarded prime production contracts totaling 
approximately $578,000,000. Of this amount, we awarded 308 con- 
tracts, totaling approximately $150,000,000, to small-business firms. 

In the field of design development, we awarded 80 contracts, total- 
ing about $6,000,000 during that period. Of this amount, 35 prime 
contracts, totaling about $2,000,000, were awarded to small-business 
concerns. 
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Not all of our work can be done by small business, of course. Of 
the 670 contracts mentioned above, only 412 were susceptible of per- 
formance by small business, 388 (or 82 percent) of these were awarded 
to small-business firms. In terms of dollars, 63 percent of the work 
that could be done by small business was awarded to small business. 
This amounts to about 26 percent of our total procurement. 

In addition to these prime contracts, work flows to small business 
through subcontracting. While we have no accurate records we esti- 
mate that of the subcontracting from prime vendors, perhaps as much 
as 60 percent is given to small business. 

It denld be emphasized that the policy and procedures outlined 
in the foregoing apply not only to shipbuilding and conversion con- 
tracts, but to all our procurement responsibilities for machinery, 
equipment, and so forth. 


HOUSE ACTION 


The “Ships and facilities, Navy, 1953” appropriation, as passed by 
the House, provided a total of $1,224,000,000, or a decrease of approxi- 
mately $312,000,000 from the comparable amount for fiscal year 1952. 

The 1953 request under this appropriation, that is, the funds which 
finance maintenance and operation of the fleet, provides for an active 
fleet of 1,192 vessels, compared with an average of 1,103 vessels in 
1952. The ships replaced by new construction or by modernized con- 
verted vessels in 1953 will be “mothballed” for ready reactivation 
should the international situation so demand. 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION 


Maintenance and operation will be at levels designed to maintain the 
active forces at the best possible degree of combat readiness. 

Of the average of more than 1,500 vessels in the reserve fleet, 262 
will receive a quinquennial overhaul in fiscal year 1953. During the 
current fiscal year, 270 are to receive an overhaul. The broad objec- 
tive of this program is to maintain the reserve fleet in a high degree 
of material readiness permitting timely activiation in the event of 
mobilization. 

The request for the maintenance of Naval Reserve training vessels 
provides for 103 ships, the same number as in 1952. 

During the past 2 years, funds have been available for moderniza- 
tion of electronics equipment. This modernization program has pro- 
ceeded satisfactorily and the Navy is now initiating a program of 
rigid curtailment of additional installations. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


The funds requested for “Research and development” amount to 
$103,151,000, or an increase of about $6,000,000 over the amount avail- 
able for 1952. The funds requested for this purpose are in con- 
formity with the program approved by the Navy Research and De- 
velopment Review Board and the Research and Development Board 
of the Department of Defense. 
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I want to take a few extra words to urge the committee, most sin.- 
cerely, to give our research and development program every possible 
consideration, and that adequate funds for its accomplishment be pro- 
vided. Our goal is to find better and cheaper ways of building, oper- 
ating, and repairing ships, and to insure the highest possible combat 
effectiveness through new and improved design and operational fea- 
tures. We consider our research and development program as an in- 
vestinent, and at the same time by far the cheapest insurance we can 
ep provide to insure the state of readiness we all so strongly 

esire. 

It is an investment, first, in conservation, in finding suitable substi- 
tutes, in conserving labor and materials, and in other ways reducing 
costs. Second, it is an investment in combat superiority by finding 
ways to improve the safety and combat efficiency of the crew; better 
ways to berth, refuel, and rearm our modern naval aircraft and the 
missiles of the future ; better and faster ways to communicate in battle. 
It provides insurance against structural failures and material failures. 

ight now we are emphasizing what have come to be known as 
break-through items—weapons and equipments which will increase 
our potential offensive or defense capabilities to a major degree when 
compared with present-day warfare conditions. These items are being 
accelerated all along the line, serene the phase of experimental 
production of developmental quantities for service evaluation. 

Our research and development program has made great progress in 
countering the submarine threat, in the field of mine countermeasures, 
and in development of new devices and techniques for mine detection 
and destruction. 

The progress on our nuclear power submarine, the development of 
which in large part is being supported by the research and develop- 
ment activity of this budget has been noteworthy. We want you to 
know that these funds will allow us to further apply the knowledge 
we have gained in the production of the submarine nuclear reactor 
toward using it for propulsion of surface vessels, especially larger 
ones as the aircraft carrier type. 

I would like again to ree that we consider our research and 
development program vital to insure that state of readiness we all 
want. Only through vigorous research and development can we 
retain the necessary fighting superiority which I am sure we will all 
agree cannot be relinquished in the current world situation. 


NEW SHIP CONSTRUCTION 


The fiscal year 1952 Appropriation Act authorized approximately 
$1,480,000,000 for a new program of ship construction and conversion 
work under the cognizance of the Bureau of Ships—a total of 328 
ships. As of this date contracts have been negotiated or orders placed 
on virtually all of these ships. The progress made in the awarding of 
contracts has been good. Initial progress in the actual construction 
of ships was somewhat less than hoped due primarily to the in- 
creased lead time necessary for certain highly developed and complex 
items of equipment and material. The delay encountered his been pri- 
marily due to stringencies in material deliveries. It is possible, how- 
ever, that we shall be able to hold fairly well to presently scheduled 
completion dates—assuming that the material situation improves as 
now seems likely. 
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SINGLE SERVICE PROCUREMENT 






Along with our responsibility for procurement of our own Navy 
programs, the Bureau of Ships is the single service procurement 
agency for watercraft as required and authorized for the Army and 
Air Fotos: In fiscal year 1951 we Se about $60,000,000. For 
fiscal year 1952 it is estimated we will obligate about $193,000,000, 
and the estimate for fiscal year 1953 is about $68,000,000. All con- 
tracts to date have been by competitive negotiation and all awards 
have gone to private industry. This same procedure will hold true 
for that portion of the program remaining to be contracted and 
obligated. 












SHIP PROCUREMENT 









With regard to the shipbuilding potential of the country, records 
show that the presently authorized shipbuilding and conversion pro- 
. grams, plus that proposed for fiscal year 1953, will not even approach 
: the capacity of the country, either in facilities or manpower. During 
World War II, 1944 was our peak year of expenditure and 1953 is 
estimated to be the peak year for presently authorized and proposed 
programs. Estimated naval expenditures for 1953, reflecting House 
action on the 1953 building program, will be approximately 10 per- 
cent of that actually expended in 1944. Manpower requirements in 
the shipyards themselves will be approximately 25 percent of that 
actually employed on shipbuilding and conversion work in 1944. 
However, the actual number of plants and facilities involved in 1953 
will approach approximately 40 percent of those furnishing services 
in 1944. This indicates the effect given to our efforts to “broaden 
the base” for ship and watercraft procurement. 
S Of the total volume of contracting for ship procurement and con- 
version handled in the Bureau witht the past 2 years, 70 percent 
was given to private contractors and on the Navy fiscal year 1953 
program it is estimated that about the same proportion will go to 
private industry. 




















INFLATIONARY TRENDS 










There is no denying that shipbuilding costs have been seriously 
affected by postwar inflationary trends. The latest data available 
4 from the Bureau of Labor Statistics established that shipbuilding 
; material costs as of March 1952 had increased 53.4 percent over the 
June 1946 price level. During the same period the cost of labor went 
up 80.8 percent and the over-all shipbuilding costs had increased by 
36.2 percent. The foregoing obviously bear relationship to our costs; 
however, in considering the ship estimates in the proposed fiscal year 
1953 program it should be kept in mind that there has been accelerated 
development and much improvement in the materials required on 
shipboard today. This applies to electronic, as well as other cate- 
gories of e oMeE Te Ships are exceedingly more complex today than 
in World War IT and it is not proper philosophy to compare dollar 
per dollar on identical ships and attribute all the increased costs on 
material and labor. Another factor bearing on ship costs is that 
most all of our World War II ship types were multiple ship pro- 
grams, thus design, development, administrative, and other costs 
could be spread over a greater number of ships. 
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On the whole, actual costs are exceeding somewhat our earlier es- 
timates on the shipbuilding and conversion programs. Obviously, in- 
creasing price levels on material and labor are partially responsible. 
Other factors have their contributing effect, including additional ex- 
pense involved by our effort through design changes to eliminate the 
use of those materials in critical supply; delays in completion due to 
material shortages; unavoidable design changes to permit the incor- 
poration of recently developed and improved weapons and equipment 
and the installation of interim—su stitute—equipment to enable 
earliest possible ship completions but which later require ultimate re- 
moval and replacement when the improved equipment becomes avail- 
able. Another item, and which is beyond our control, is the added 
expense stemming from strikes and work stoppages. 

At the present time it is estimated on the fiscal year 1952 program 
that actual costs may exceed our estimates by about 12 percent. If 
general price levels continue to rise, we may not be able to forestall 
further increases in the final costs. 


BREAKDOWN OF SHIPBUILDING BUDGET 


The 1953 budget request for Nav y shipbuilding and conversion is 
divided into three : appropriations: “Increase and replacement of naval 
vessels, construction and machinery,” “Construction of ships, Navy,” 
and “Shipbuilding and conversion, Navy.” 

The appropriation “Increase and replacement of naval vessels, con- 
struction and machinery” is the appropriation which financed the vast 
shipbuilding effort of W vere War IL. It is fully obligated. The 

cash requested for fiscal year 1953, $12,500,000, will be used during 
that year for the liquid: ation ‘of obligation covering completion of the 
U.S.S. Northampton and for delayed charges against other ships in 
the program. 

The appropriation “Construction of ships, Navy” includes the pro- 
grams initiated during fiscal years 1948 through 1951. Under this 
appropriation obligated authority in the amount of approximately 
$1,086,000,000 has been granted. New obligational authority and cor- 
responding cash appropriation of $52 million are requested to meet 
price increases due to increased costs of labor and material, and to 
refinements in the design and characteristics of vessels being con- 
structed or undergoing conversion, as well as to provide additional 
components and equipment needed to permit the maximum utulization 
of the latest technological developments. An additional cash appro- 
priation of $88 million is required for payment of obligations pre- 
viously authorized but not funded, resulting in an aggregate cash 
appropriation request of $140 million, as submitted to the House. 
House action reduced this amount by $25 million. 

The appropri iation “Shipbuilding and conversion, Navy,” includes 
the 1952 program and the proposed 1953 program. ‘Obligational 
authority, fully funded, presently approved under this head is ap- 
proximately $1.5 billion. The proposed 1953 program, as submitted 
to the House, totaled $1,029,000,000 and would require new obliga- 
tional authority and funding of $944 million in addition to $85 
million to be received as reimbursements resulting from cash sales 
of Navy ships under the Mutual Defense Assistance Program. 
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HOUSE ACTION 


House action reduced the program from $944 million to $512 
million which, in effect, eliminated the construction of 1 large aircraft 
carrier, 2 fleet oilers, 20 large tank-carrying landing craft, 100 smaller 
landing craft, and 34 miscellaneous call service craft, as well as 
the conversion of 6 escort vessels to radar pickets. Full restoration 
to the original program, as submitted to the House, is strongly urged. 
Of highest priority on the Chief of Naval Operations’ building pro- 
gram is the large aircraft carrier, whose authorization is requested, 
within. whatever appropriation limitation might be considered by 
the Congress to be in the best interests of our country. This vessel 
would be similar to the Forrestal now building. This second vessel 
could be constructed in about 30 months after keel laying under cur- 
rent circumstances, but this time could be greatly reduced if it became 
necessary to work three shifts on a basis of full priority. 


EFFECT OF EXPENDITURE LIMITATION 


As previously stated, support of the fleets is financed by an annual 
appropriation, “Ships and facilities, Navy.” An over-all expenditure 
limitation of $46 billion for Department of Defense appropriations, 
would, in effect, force cancellation or modification of contracts obli- 
gated against prior years’ appropriations totaling several hundred 
million dollars, with resultant cancellation or damage costs to the Gov- 
ernment. Total accrued cancellation and damage costs would result in 
further cutback of actual deliveries of material. Such a procedure 
would result in higher unit costs for materials or equipments obtained 
and attendant delays in deliveries of such items. ‘This will also, to a 
great degree, adversely affect the readiness of the fleet in future years, 
since components and equipments will not be available for installation 
when required and as now scheduled. 

All shipbuilding programs for which funds have been appropriated 
have, for all practical purposes, been obligated. The obligations for 
ships to be constructed in commercial yards are, for the most part, 
contracts of the fixed-price type. Expenditure rates under such con- 
tracts are not subject to control by the Bureau of Ships, unless these 
contracts be modified. Such a procedure will result in increased costs 
to the Government due to lengthened periods of construction, which 
tie up shipbuilding facilities and increase overhead costs. Cancella- 
tion of contracts will result in cancellation charges with negative re- 
turn. The damages for which the Government might become liable 
under a program of major revisions in existing fixed-price-type con- 
tracts could be substantial. Retarding the shipbuilding program will, 
in effect, result in partial demobilization of the Nation’s shipbuilding 
potential which has only lately achieved a renascent state after the 
shipbuilding holiday following World War IT. 

The only work over which the Bureau of Ships has complete con- 
trol is that portion to be accomplished in naval shipyards. Under 
the expenditure limitation, as passed by the House, practically all 
such shipbuilding and conversion work will be seriously curtailed. 
The affected programs include aircraft-carrier conversions, destroyer 
armament changes, radar picket destroyer conversions, “Guppy” and 
“snorkel” submarine conversions. ‘This will necessarily result in most 

94846—52——74 
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cases in increased total costs, and more importantly, in delays in ship 
completions which would affect adversely the combat readiness of the 
fleets. 


SHIPS AND FACILITIES 


This statement has to do with the work in hand by the Bureau 
of Ships under the appropriation “Ships and facilities” and the ap. 
popes covering the new construction and conversion programs. 

t outlines what we are doing and how we are doing it. nerally 
we feel that the work is proceeding quite satisfactorily. 

The House cut of $63 million against “Ships and facilities” is not 
being appealed. Weare trying to live with it and we expect to be able 
to continue satisfactorily in the year 1953 with that cut, unless new 
obligations are placed upon us. 

I think this is all I need to say regarding the “Ships and facilities” 
appropriation. So far as shipbuilding and conversion is concerned, 
I would like to bring out one very important aspect of the shipbuild- 
ing situation in the country. 


RESTORATION REQUESTED 


Senator O’Manonry. You ask for the complete restoration of the 
House cut of $432,368,000. In connection with this the House com- 
mittee on page 35 of this report had this to say: 


The total estimated cost of the proposed 1953 construction and conversion 
program is $1,028,998,000, of which $944,306,000 is the budget estimate for 
direct appropriation and $84,687,000 is to come from reimbursements, These 
figures do not include related ordnance and armament costs included in another 
appropriation. The 1953 program as presented in the budget includes construc- 
tion of 70 ships and 484 boats and craft, a total of 554 new vessels, and 10 ship 
conversions, for an over-all total of 564. Im contrast, the 1952 program 
included only 118 in the category of new construction, and 210 in the conversion 
category. The total estimated cost of the combined 1952-53 programs—not 
counting related ordnance—is set out in the budget at $2,509,290,000. The com- 
mittee bill carries a total cost ceiling on the two programs of $2,076,922,000, a 
reduction of $432,368,000. 

The reduction of $4382,368,000 is in two parts. First, $193,300,000 is accounted 
for by the committee’s recommendation that appropriation of funds for con- 
struction of another large aircraft carrier be postponed to a later date. One 
such supercarrier, the Forrestal, was appropriated for in the 1952 bill and the 
committee understands that the keel for her will be laid this fall. Postponement 
of the second carrier will afford the committee and the Congress fuller oppor- 
tunity to consider all aspects of the matter in light of certain technical and 
other developments in the picture. 

The remaining portion of the recommended reduction, namely, $239,068,000, 
represents the cost as set out in the budget of the last six categories of ships, 
vessels, and craft reflected in the list on page 1082 of the committee hearings. 


This is the item to which we referred last night. 


ALLOCATION OF HOUSE CUT 


Suppose we have some comment first upon what the House com- 
mittee says as to the manner in which these eliminations took place. 
As I understand it, it meant that 20 landing ships, 50 landing craft, 
mechanized, MK-8, LCM-8 new, six radar picket escort vessels—— 

Admiral Wattry. Conversions of six radar picket escorts. 

Senator O’Manoney. Fifty landing craft mechanized, MK-6, 
LKM.-6 new, two oilers, new, and service craft were eliminated. 
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Admiral Fecureter. Yes, sir. The other item that was eliminated 
was the first priority item, the second Forrestal. 

Senator O’Manongy. That accounted, according to the report, for 
$193,300,000 but your figure is $206 million. 

Admiral Watuirn. The $193,300,000 figure excludes ordnance; the 
total estimated cost including ordnance is $209,727,000. 

Senator O’Manoney. To Soap within the money that the House 
had what would you do? 


BUDGET PRIORITY LIST 


Admiral Fecnteter. Mr. Chairman, there are various combinations 
which we would make up here which we would have to examine. We 
have already made three or four studies of this problem. We earn- 
estly request that whatever is ae upon as to the total over-all fig- 
ure, that the Navy be given the responsibility of making up what 
you might call a shopping list. The estimated cost will probably vary 
some from the amount in the bill. I would like to have it appear in 
the record that before a keel is laid we must receive the clearance 
from the Secretary of Defense, the Bureau of the Budget, and the 
committees of the Congress, and the President. 

I could give you a sample of what we might do to come within the 
amount. . 

Senator O’Manoney. Let me get it on the record that way. What 
is the over-all estimated cost of these 20 categories listed on the prior- 
ity schedule peginning with the 60,000-ton new carrier and ending 
with the service craft 


SHIPBUILDING AND CONVERSION 


Admiral Crexton. $944,306,000 direct appropriation and 
$84,687,000 reimbursement under the appropriation “Shipbuilding 
and conversion,” and $102,890,000 direct appropriation and 
$13,000,000 reimbursement under the appropriation “Ordnance for 
shipbuilding and conversion.” 

enator O’Manonry. Then your point is that if an over-all sum 
is agreed to by the committee which intends to authorize you to build 
the carrier, that at the same time we give the Navy the authority 
to make whatever selection of these other craft that it deems wise 
in the national interest to eliminate—— 

Admiral Frcureter. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. I think that makes that clear. And this 
list of priorities here is your list of priorities? 

Admiral Fecurecer. It is a list of priorities by types, but if we 
are going to receive a substantial cut, which we hope not, then we 
would want flexibility as to the number of each type. 


CONSTRUCTION SCHEDULE ON CARRIER 


Senator O’Manoney. How long will it take to build this new car- 
rier ¢ 

Admiral Wati1n. Not over 314 years. As I put in the record 
earlier this afternoon, we are prepared to proceed expeditiously with 
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the carrier in July to make the contract. The subcontractors for the 
machinery which will be the controlling item are prepared to pro- 
ceed upon word from us that we are authorized to make a contract. 

Senator O’Manoney. Is the sum for which you request appropria- 
tion.suflicient to cover the entire period of construction ¢ 

Admiral Wauurn. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. What would be the cost of the first year’s 
construction ¢ 

Admiral Wautry. $15 million for “Shipbuilding and conversion.” 

Senator O’Manonry. .If the committee should decide, for example, 
to appropriate $15 million for the first year’s construction of such and 
such a carrier, would there be any serious defect in such a plan? 

Admiral Wauurn. Yes If it is funded upon that basis, partial 
funding, which has been contrary to the Bureau of the Budget and the 
procedure of Congress in recent years, I think we should have a much 
Gamn amount in order to take care of the contract procedures, to di- 
vide it up properly. 

; CONTRACT PRODEDURE 


Senator O’Manonry. How much would be necessary to take care 
of the contract procedure ? 

Admiral Watuin. First we have to have obligational authority for 
the complete amount. 

Senator O’Manonry. I understand that. Of course that is the 
regular procedure. What I am driving at, do you not see, is ways 
and means to meet the great necessity of holding this appropriation 
down. 

Now in previous years, Admiral, we had what we call contract 
authority. The House decided to do away with that, and because 
it did away with that it became essential for us to put in the full 
amount of the contemplated cost of procurement. That necessarily 
meant that each appropriation bill would carry billions of dollars 
that could not possibly be spent within that next fiscal year. That 
had the very bad effect of causing a lot of people in Congress to think 
that the Department of Defense, the Department of the Navy, the 
Department of the Army, and the Department of the Air Force had 
a lot of idle money lying somewhere in bank in the Treasury Depart- 
ment which they were not spending. And if they did spend, they 
would spend wastefully. 


PARTIAL APPROPRIATION OF COMPLETED COST 


Now, is there a way by which, without detriment to the Navy’s ob- 
jective, of getting this carrier, we could appropriate less than the 
amount of the completed cost, $206 million, which is the new obliga- 
tional authority which you ask? 

Admiral Wain. Yes, sir; that certainly would be satisfactory 
to me. I would like to explain. If we contract with a private firm 
to build this ship, we only pay when they make the delivery on the 
components, as an example, so there is a delayed expenditure rate. 
We figure that about $15 million for 1953 for “Shipbuilding and 
conversion.” 

Senator O’Manonry. Would this increase the end cost of the car: 
rier? 
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Admiral Wauuin. No, sir; not at all. It would not affect the end 
cost of the carrier whatever. No matter what method of financing is 
used, the ultimate cost is the same. 

Senator O’Manonry. Give us a figure. 

Admiral Watt1y. I just want to explain that if we gave it to a 
naval shipyard, which is possible, then we would have to pay as we go 
and $15 million might not be adequate. I would say $50 million to 
cover both eventualities, depending on where we assign the ship for 
building. 

Senator O’Manonry. Will you bring us language which would be 
satisfactory to you by which provision would be made for X million 
dollars—$50 million, you say. 

Admiral Wau. We will figure what that will be at the same 
time. 

Senator O’Manoney. But which at the same time would be clearly 
an installment to be paid during the first year of construction. 

Admiral Waturn. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. It would have to be understood, I think, by 
the committee that it would not result in an increased end cost. 

Senator Tuyr. The total, Admiral, would be how much? The 
over-all by the time the contract is completed ? 

Admiral Wauurn. The total for the ship is $209 million, which in- 
cludes ordnance, about $193 million for the appropriation being con- 
sidered now. 

May I make a statement about the situation in the shipbuilding 
industry, which is important. 

Senator O’Manoney. Yes. 


SITUATION OF SHIPBUILDING INDUSTRY 


Admiral Watury. The industry, especially the people who build 
the components for the ships, the machinery parts, the boilers, tur- 
bines, and reduction gear, are in a bad situation in this country now. 
A year ago and a year and a half ago when we began the talk about a 
shipbuilding program for the Navy and for the Maritime they were 
proposing to expand their capacities in order to continue with a ship- 
building program which they anticipated. Now they have reached 
a point where they see there is no continuing shipbuilding program in 
either the Navy and the Maritime and they are walking back on their 
abilities and potential capacities to manufacture these very necessary 
requirements. Thus we are confronted with a situation in which, if 
we get into full mobilization we will not have the industrial capacity 
available necessary to move quickly into ship production. Unless we 
have some kind of shipbuilding program that will hold out to the busi- 
ness interests, the industrial capacity people of the country, the oppor- 
tunity of continuing with a program, they cannot possibly reach that 
point that is necessary for a mobilization program to be anywhere 
near successful. 

Senator O’Manoney. And vet of course we cannot afford to appro- 
priate on a theory that we will be in full mobilization. 

Admiral Wa.uin. We have to do that on a reasonable basis. 
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DESTROYERS AND OTHER CRAFT 


Senator O’Manoney. The question I would like to ask now is 
whether this second category on your priority list of four destroyers, 
the third category of 10 mine sweepers, the fourth priority of 20 
auxiliary motor mine sweepers, for example, could be treated in the 
same way as this aircraft carrier? 

Admiral Fecuteter. I do not believe so, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator O’Manoney. How long would it take to build a destroyer, 
a new destroyer ? 

Admiral Watxrn. It would take about 30 months from now. Now 
what we are talking about I would like to make clear on the record, 
too, e the present rate of construction which is essentially a 40-hour 
week. 

Senator O’Manonry. Could we appropriate, for example, for 15 
months’ cost of four destroyers without damage to you? 

Admiral Ciexton. Mr. Chairman, you have to give either contract 
authority or cash to equal the total amount we are talking about here. 
Otherwise we cannot let a contract for these ships. 

Senator O’Manoney. I understand. But you can let a contract 
for parts of aship. You could let the contracts for the engines without 
any question. 

Admiral Crexton. That is not the way a ship is built. 

Senator O’Manoney. I am trying to find out whether the answer 
that Admiral Wallin gave with respect to the aircraft carrier can be 
applied to any of these others. 


CONTRACT AUTHORITY FOR AIRCRAFT CARRIER 


Admiral Criexton. The aircraft carrier still requires contract au- 
thority to carry out the contract. There is no difference between that 
—t any of these others, when we are going to build a ship for $209 
million. 

Senator O’Manoney. If you were going to build it in your own 
shipyards you could do it. 

Admiral Ciexton. No, sir; because the Navy builds the engines and 
the boilers somewhere else and he has to make contract and he has to 
have authority from you to enter into contracts for those items for so 
much money. 

Admiral Wauurn. Obligational authority for the whole amount. 


PARTIAL FUNDING 


Senator O’Manoney. I understand that. But the question which 
was suggested was whether or not we could find a way of appropriating 
part of the cost. 

Admiral Wattr1n. This really is partial funding, but the contract 
would have to be let for the whole job. The obligation would be 
made for the whole amount. 

Senator O’Manonry. Assuming that one contractor would do the 
whole job.. 

Admiral Wati1n. And he would subcontract for part of that. We 
make a contract for ship construction with one man only, and he does 
the subcontracting. We would have to make a contract with him 
for the total amount of the cost of the ship. 
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ORDNANCE AND FACILITIES ; SERVICE-WIDE SUPPLY AND NAVAL 
PETROLEUM RESERVES 


Admiral Crexton. That is all there is. The additional items are 
“Ordnance” for the same program, and “Ordnance and facilities,” 
and then “Service-wide supply,” and “Naval Petroleum Reserve 
No. 4.” 

Senator O’Manoney. Suppose you let us have the statements to 

file them for the record, and after examining those we will notify 
you, Admiral, if it will be necessary to call you back again. 
* Admiral Crexton. All right. hat means we will put in the 
“Ordnance and facility” statements, the “Ordnance for shipbuilding 
and conversion, Navy,” and the “Service-wide supply” statement, and 
the “Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 4” statement; the chairman will 
let us know if we have to come back. 

(The statements on above reclamas follow :) 


ORDNANCE AND FACILITIES, NAVY 


(P. 21, line 19) ; 
1952 appropriation $1, 335, 668, 000 
TOR a inno ree 982, 600, 000 
House committee 
House floor 


(House hearings, pp. 20 and 21) 


The Department of the Navy request the following amendment: 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Page 21, line 19: Strike out ‘“$900,000,000" and insert in lieu thereof “$978,- 
600,000”, the estimate, an increase of $78,600,000 over the House-approved 
amount. 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The proposed amendment would have the following effect: 


Procurement of antisubmarine warfare weapons__......._------_- $18, 900, 000 
Procurement of aircraft ammunition (bombs) 

Procurement of aircraft ammunition (rockets) 

Procurement of guided missiles 


HOUSE REPORT 


The estimates for this fund include more than $790 million for “Supplies and 
equipment,” and it is hoped that greater efficiency and economy ean achieve 
worth-while savings here. The elimination of some low-priority work may also 
be necessary. 

JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The full amount of funds removed by the House committee is not being re- 
quested and every effort will be made to increase efficiency and economy. 

The need for the remaining funds is considered urgent and the deferment of 
procurement would weaken our defense effort. 

The procurement program in the 1953 budget request represents an integrated 
and balanced plan designed to meet approved logistic requirements. A reduc- 
tion of $82.6 million applied to this program will— 

(a) Delay progress on new antisubmarine torpedo programs by as much as 
lyear. Significant developments under postwar antisubmarine warfare research 
programs of the Bureau of Ordnance are ready to enter the production phase in 
fiscal year 1953. 
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(b) Reduce the supply of bomb types used in Korea during fiscal 1951 and 
1952 below pre-Korean supply levels. 

(c) Reduce the production of new folding fin aircraft rockets to one line. A 
minimum of two production lines is essential to support new aircraft to be opera- 
tional in fiscal 1953 and 1954. 

(d) Delay production of new guided missiles required for initial outfitting 
of service units, land and fleet training, proof test, and operational evaluation 
tests. 

ORDNANCE FOR SHIPBUILDING AND CONVERSION, NAVY 


(P. 22, line 8) 


DEIR EN isa shied bei cic esi ine lh Ee hl Nina ~--. $431, 390, 000 
RE PLL TEES REEL! EEE RE GA CRBS SIRE EPS NE EE RPE oN 102, 890, 000 
House committee________ no actenant ht Pe donee ee eee See 
ReOGG ORL ie a ea ea a a Se ee 58, 341, 000 


(House hearings, p. 1334) 


The Department of the Navy requests the following amendments : 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS 


Page 22, line 8: Strike out “$58,341,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$102,890,- 
000,” the estimate, an increase of $44,549,000 over the House approved amount. 
2age 22, line 13: Strike out “$502,731,000" and insert in lieu thereof “$547,- 


280,000.” 
EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The proposed amendment will have the following effect : 

Provide funds for the manufacture and procurement of the necessary ordnance 
to equip the ships, vessels, and craft in the fiscal year 1953 approved shipbuilding 
and conversion program $44,549,000. 


HOUSE REPORT 


The reduction of $44,549,000 is in two parts, namely, $16,700,000 related to the 
large aircraft carrier * * * and $27,849,000 that goes with the 162 ships 
and craft, other than the large carrier. * * * 


JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The funds requested are necessary to provide the essential ordnance equip- 
ment for the arming of the ships, vessels, and craft in the fiscal year 1953 
approved shipbuilding and conversion program. : 


STATEMENT BY REAR ApM. W. S. PARSONS, DEPUTY CHIEF OF BUREAU OF ORDNANCE 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the fiscal year 1953 appropriation bill, House 
Resolution 7391, as passed by the House of Representatives, reduced the 1953 
budgetary request of the Bureau of Ordnance by $127,149,000 in two appro- 
priations. Restoration of funds in these appropriations is requested as follows: 


Restoration 


Appropriation 1953 estimate] H. R. 7391 Reduction requested 
Ordnance for shipbuilding and conversion. .....| $102,890,000 | $58,341,000 | $44, 549, 000 $44, 549, 000 
Ordnance and facilities, Navy, 1953__- ...-| 982,600,000 | 900, 000, 000 82, 600, C00 78, 600, 000 


| 


“Ordnance for shipbuilding and conversion.”—Funds provided under this title 
are directly coordinated with the Navy shipbuilding program and are required 
to permit the production and installation of necessary ordnance on approved 
vessel projects. A full restoration of $44,549,000 is required to support the Navy 
request for funding of the approved 1953 Navy shipbuilding and conversion 
program. 

“Ordnance and facilities, Navy, 1953.”—The funds provided under this appro- 
priation support the major programs of the Bureau of Ordnance. These pro- 
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grams include the procurement and maintenance of ordnance and ammunition ; 
maintenance and improvement of the Naval Ordnance Establishment; research 
and development in the field of naval ordnance; industrial-mobilization plan- 
ning; support of the Naval Reserve program and departmental administration. 
House action reduced the 1953 request by approximately 8.4 percent. (From 
$982.6 million to an even $900 million.) 

The House report on this reduction states: 

“It is hoped that these reductions will aid in stimulating any streamlining or 
increased efficiency necessary to promote the fullest possible economy in these 
heavily financed operations” (i. e., military “hardware” procurement); and 

“* #* * it is hoped that greater efficiency and economy can achieve worth- 
while savings here. The elimination of some low-priority work may also be 
necessary. The committee recognizes the necessity for maintaining the func- 
tions under this appropriation at an effective level and is confident that the 
Bureau of Ordnance can do so with the amount allowed.” 

Gentlemen, I sincerely wish that it were possible for me to endorse that con- 
clusion and state that an “effective level” of ordnance support to the defense 
program could be provided at a cost of $82.6 million less than has been requested. 
I cannot make that statement. A reduction of this magnitude will cut deeply 
into critical ordnance programs on which important military decisions of cal- 
culated risk already have been made. The budget submitted to the Congress was 
the final result of over 7 months of preparation, review, and adjustment, during 
which period reductions totaling $882,583,000 were made against the original 
estimates. 

These reductions, briefly outlined, were as follows: 

(a) By Bureau staff_..____- $456, 628, 000 
(b) By the Navy Department _. 887,345, 000 


(c) By the Department of Defense and the Bureau of the Budget__ 38, 610, 000 


These reductions by review authority in part represented correction of basic 
requirements estimates, but in largest part they reflect the assumption of addi- 
tional military risk, both in the scope of the defense program to be financed 
and in the time by which the desired state of readiness will be attained. 

The procurement programs of the Bureau of Ordnance were adjusted in a 
major way by these decisions. Production schedules established with available 
tunds were reduced to minimum rates and extended for maximum periods before 
final computation was made of the additional funding required during fiscal 
1953. This stretch-out of production schedules is the largest single reason for 
a reduction of 1953 procurement estimates to 57 percent of the 1951 level, and 
to 76 percent of the 1952 level. 

Further, the most optimistic assumptions have been made as to the increased 
efficiency of production methods in estimating the unit cost of future deliveries 
of ordnance material. The following examples are illustrative of this fact: 

(a) Unit cost of the new folding fin rocket originally priced in at $140 has 
been reduced in our estimate for fiscal 1953 to $70. 

(b) The unit cost of one of our guided missiles scheduled for larger produc- 
tion during 1953 has been placed in our estimates at $10,000 less than present 
costs, on the assumption that the anticipated rates of production will permit 
price savings. 

Against this background of conservative estimating, in which every assump- 
tion was taken that would support reduced costs, the margin for further reduc- 
tion has been difficult to find. I am prepared to assume, however, that the 
production program can absorb an additional $4,000,000 of the House reduction 
through more efficient and economical methods of operation. ‘This reduction 
will be taken in the Naval Ordnance Establishment planned 1953 payroll as a 
savings of 1,114 man-years of productive labor. 

The balance of the reduction ($78.6 million) cannot be absorbed without affect- 
ing the ability of the Bureau of Ordnance to meet specifically assigned military 
objectives. Restoration of funds in this amount is therefore requested. In 
discussing the effect of a $78.6 million reduction on the 1953 procurement plan, 
and requesting a restoration of this amount. I wish frankly to share with this 
committee the military considerations that will determine the selection of pro- 
grams that would be reduced. 

Large segments of the planned 1953 procurement are required to provide 
component material deliveries necessary for final assembly of long-lead-time 
ordnance items for which production was initiated in fiscal 1951 and 1952. 
These programs must go ahead to permit orderly and efficient end-item production 
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and to meet required installations and distribution schedules. This situation 
is true on so many of the hundreds of ordnance items that it will not be possible 
to apply the cut in many small parts to many of the smaller programs. A re- 
duction of this size can be handled only by adjustment in a few of the major 
programs: 

(@) The antisubmarine-warfare weapons program would be reduced .from 
$68.8 million to $49.9 million—a reduction of $18.9 million. Significant develop- 
ments under postwar antisubmarine-warfare research programs of the Bureau 
of Ordnance are ready to enter the production phase in fiscal year 1953. A reduc- 
tion in the funds as indicated will delay progress on new antisubmarine torpedo 
programs by as much as 1 year. 

(6b) The program for procurement of aircraft rockets and bombs would be 
reduced from $122 million to $72.3 million—a reduction of $49.7 million. The 
effect of such reduction would be to slow down delivery of a new aircraft rocket 
to one-half the desired rate. The supply of bomb types used in Korea would 
be reduced below acceptable supply levels. 

(c) The guided-missiles program would be reduced from $55.1 million to $45.1 
million—a reduction of $10 million. The effect of this reduction would be delay 
in delivery of a new missile required for initial outfitting of service units; land 
and fleet training; proof test; and operational evaluation tests. 

With permission of the chairman, I should like to make a more detailed presen- 
tation on each of these programs with discussion of the specific items involved. 
I request that this discussion be made off the record. 


SERVICE-WIDE SUPPLY AND FINANCE 
(P. 25, line 18) 


I: OI siscertenttrsenepipsimitiansipiidoriiig lease lleiel tabi tibpepia tr onimn $485, 102, 000 
SAR I eins pe tt dante tpeerrnigd sates sibilant apna Ween Rial hea tide daaete 483, 400, 000 
Eiouee Gomniee eee Se ee 468, 400, 000 
ene Ba oe a eee al UE Ae ee eee. 467, 684, 142 


(House hearings, p. 810) 
The Department of the Navy requests the following amendment: 
PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Page 25, line 18: Strike out “$467,634,142” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$482 595,142,” an increase of $14,961,000 over the House-approved amount. 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The proposed amendment would have the following effect : 
2,800 man-years of employmenffit for the operation of service-wide 


gupply..and Damen: metiw lth iiss: seit icine weit tenets $10, 461, 000 
Movement of 252,000 tons of Navy material___._._______-__---.-__.- 4, 500, 000 
ete aici a elec enn cca wall 14, 961, 000 


HOUSE REPORT 


It appears to the committee that there is too much overhead and admin- 
istrative type of expense in the Supply Corps; a total of nearly $23,000,000 
is budgeted for this purpose. Another area of possible savings is in the cate- 
gory of transportation of things. For one thing, the committee is convinced 
that there have been excesses of one kind or another in the transportation of 
household goods. The policy in this regard may be too liberal and should 
be reexamined. In addition, and importantly, there are about 75,000 civilian 
employees financed from this appropriation and the budget proposes an increase 
of approximately 2,800 more man-years of average employment in 1953 in var- 
ious and sundry activities. Holding employment to the current year average 
would save several millions of dollars. 
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JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Although the aggregate workload to be handled in 1953 is approximately 9 per- 
cent greater than in 1952, no increase in the number of personnel is requested. 
It is contemplated only to continue during the 1953 fiscal year the same level of 
employment which existed as of June 30, 1952. Because of the build-up in 1952, 
a continuation of the 1952 end strength throughout 1953 results in an increase 
of 2,787 man-years, but offsetting this was a decrease of $12,155,520 for over- 
time which was removed from the 1953 budget request before submission to 
Congress. 

we addition, experience to date during 1952 indicates that the cost of trans- 
portation is exceeding budget estimates. A rate increase which will go into 
effect during May 1952 will add a minimum additional 6 percent to the cost 
of transportation. This rate increase was not included in the 1953 estimates and 
represents additional costs of nearly $5 million. 

The combination of the above enumerated factors makes it necessary that 
$14,961,000 of the House reduction be restored if the Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts is to perform adequately its mission. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF REAR ADM. MurREY L. Royar (SC), USN, CH1Er, BuREAU 
OF SUPPLIES AND ACCOUNTS 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: The 1953 budget estimate for the appropriation, 
“Service-wide supply and finance’ was submitted to the Congress in the amount 
of $488,400,00. This amount, on a comparable basis, was $6,828,551 less than the 
appropriated funds available for the same purpose in fiscal year 1952. House 
floor action reduced the request of $467,634,142 or $15,765,858 less than the 
amount submitted and $22,594,409 less than the comparable total available 
during the current year. 

Firs, let me say that I am fully aware of and in agreement with the require- 
ments of the Congress for elimination of all but essential costs from the 1953 
budget. Our estimates do not include any projects, however desirable, which 
are not essential to the 1953 operational plan. Further, we have deliberately 
priced the 1953 cost of essentia) programs below the cost we are experiencing at 
the present time. 

As you know, the primary responsibility of the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts 
is to provide material support to the active forces of the Navy. We receive, store, 
issue, and provide for transportation of Navy material. The volume of material 
we must handle, which is our workload, is related directly to the operational level 
of the active forces. In fiscal year 1953, the average operational level of the Navy, 
the elements of which are military personnel, flying hours, and ship years, is 
planned to be higher than the average of fiscal year 1952. The workload of the 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts in providing material support, therefore, like- 
wise will be greater in 1953 than in 1952. 

Despite the increase in workload which faces us in 1953, we have requested 
less money in 1953 than is available in 1952. To accomplish this economy we 
have taken a calculated risk by projecting the efficiency and productivity of our 
employees at a considerably higher level than we are now experiencing. In 
other words, we have anticipated future savings in computing our 1953 require- 
ments. I submit that H. R. 7391, which reduces this appropriation by a further 
amount of $15,765,858, will prevent the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts from 
adequately discharging its assigned responsibilities in 1953. 

We have considered carefully the reasons given for the House action in reduc- 
ing this appropriation request. Included in the total is an amount of $765,858 
which reflects a reduction made in anticipation of savings to be made from a 
paper standardization program. This reduction was made by floor action in the 
House and represents the savings which are estimated to be made throughout 
the Navy. All bureaus of the Navy use paper and, under the performance budget, 
the cost is distributed throughout the appropriation structure. With this finan- 
cial arrangement no one appropriation can be reduced equitably to reflect Navy- 
wide anticipated savings. On the assumption that the distribution of paper costs 
in the Navy is logically an internal Navy problem, however, I have not included 
this amount of $765,858 in my request for restoration of funds. 

Another reduction in the amount of $39,000 was made by the Appropriations 
Committee of the House. This reduction eliminated a proposed research plan- 
ning project which the committee felt was not justified at this time. I am not 
requesting restoration of this amount. 
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The deduction of the two specific reductions I have enumerated, from the 
total of $15,765,858, leaves a balance of $14,961,000. I am requesting restora- 
tion of this amount because it is my conviction that these funds are essential to 
Navy operations in 1953. I would like to explain why I believe this to be the 
case. 

Of the funds requested under the appropriation, 85 percent is for the costs 
of the supply distribution system and transportation, while 15 percent is for 
related, necessary functions. The interrelationship of functions is such that we 
have no logical alternative to the distribution of the proposed reduction in the 
same ratio. The application we have made of the $14,961,000, therefore, results 
in a reduction of $8,217,000 in the supply distribution system, $4,500,000 in trans- 
portation funds, and $2,244,000 in all other functions. The basic question to be 
answered is whether or not we can absorb these reductions within our 1953 budget 
estimate. 

First, I would like to analyze the effect of the reduction as it relates to the 
adequacy of inland transportation funds. The cost of inland transportation is 
based on standard tariff rates which are established by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. In 1953 we have requested $89,742,000 for this purpose; House 
action reduces this to $85,242,000. As I have stated, it is the operational level 
of the active forces which determines the volume of material movement. In the 
current year of 1952 we have available $83,454,000 for inland transportation and 
this amount is not sufficient to meet essential requirements. The 1953 require- 
ment reflects the inrceased level of operation; House action can only result in 
either the curtailment of essential material movement or the incurring of a 
deficiency. This, in itself, creates a major problem but a further complication 
has arisen within the past few weeks. Effective May 2, 1952, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission granted to the rail carriers an increase of 15 percent. Since 
it is known that motor carriers are requesting similar increases, the rate increase 
will add approximately $6,500,000 to the cost of transportation in 1953. Instead, 
therefore, of a requirement of $89,742,000 in 1953, we are faced with a cost of 
$96,242,000. If we must operate within the House approved amount of $85,242,000, 
Navy active forces will be immobilized to the extent of the deficiency. The indi- 
eated deficiency of $11,000,000, which is without consideration of any Korean 
operations, will affect the movement of more than 500,000 short tons of material. 
This volume of material equals the annual utilization of material by some 75 
combatant ships of the active fleet. The situation will be aggravated further 
by the cost of land and water transportation required to support Korean opera- 
tions. With a potential deficiency of at least $6,500,000 over the budget request, 
it does not appear realistic to further reduce funds by an additional $4,500,000. 

The effect of the $8,217,000 reduction in funds for the Supply Distribution 
System will be equally disruptive to Navy operations. These funds finance the 
receipt, storage, and issue of material in the depot supply system of the Navy. 
Requirements for material support will be greater in 1953 than in 1952. We have 
requested, however, less funds in 1953 than in 1952. The available amount in 
1952 is $288,254,448, the requested amount for 1953 is $282,288,000. House action 
reduces the latter figure to $274,071,000. I would like to show you, graphically, 
why we asked for less money in 1953 despite an increase in workload. Like- 
wise, I would like you to see just what the House action requires in terms of labor 
output in the Supply Distribution System. 

The chart depicts the actual and projected productivity of labor in the supply 
distribution system. Our function is to provide the right quantity of material 
to the active forces at the right time and place. We measure our effort in 
terms of measurement tons of material handled and the bars of the chart 
indicate various levels of productivity—that is, the measurement tons handled 
per man-year of effort. In 1952, the current year, you will note that we budgeted 
on a basis of 540 measurement tons per man-year. In 1953, to return to an 
earlier statement I made, we deliberately calculated our requirements based 
on a considerably increased productivity. Instead of 540, we assumed an 
average productivity of 587 or approximately a 9 percent improvement in ef- 
ficiency. If you will remember that the 1953 budget was first submitted early 
last fall when we had not yet even achieved the required 1952 productivity 
rate, I think you will agree that we made a sincere attempt to reduce the cost 
of 1953 operations. As of March 81, with three-quarters of the fiscal year 
behind us, we have achieved an average productivity rae of 524. However, 
the last qvarter of each fiscal year is historically the most productive quarter 
and this rate will rise by the year end. For example, seven of the eight paid 
holidays in the year are in the first three-quarters and the annual-leave rate 
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is lowest in the fourth quarter. We expect, as shown on the chart, to realize 
a productivity rate of 536 for the current fiscal year, or 99 percent of the 
budgeted rate. We have improved our operational efficiency and we expect 
to improve further. There is, however, a limit of feasibility beyond which our 
current stage of progress cannot .logically be projected. From the average 
productivity rate of 536 for fiscal year 1952, we plan to climb upward to 587 
for fiscal year 1953. I do not know that we can achieve this planned rate for 
1953 ; I do know that we are going to extend every possible effort to do so. 

On the other hand, I cannot, in good conscience, impose impossible standards 
upon our people. Within the bounds of possibility, an improved standard of 
productivity offers a competitive challenge and becomes a healthy morale factor : 
beyond the bounds of possibility such a standard creates a feeling of futility 
and becomes destructive to morale. In my considered opinion, House action 
forces just such an undesirable situation. I do not believe that a productivity 
rate of 610, which, as shown by the chart is required by House action, is capable 
of achievement during 1953. To the contrary I think that the attempt to ad- 
minister such an unrealistic standard would cause widespread discouragement 
among our employees and result in an obstacle to the attainment of our budgeted 
improvement. The practical effect on Navy operations will again be a partial 
immobilization of forces. The difference between the production standard we 
plan to attain and that required by House action represents over 600,000 weight 
tons of material which will backlog within the supply system. This volume of 
material which will clog the arteries of the system is comparable to that which 
we will not be able to move by available transportation sources. Thus, the 
chain reaction which results from House action cannot help but nullify, to a con- 
siderable extent, the force plans which have been separately and specifically 
approved. 

I have discussed the effect of H. R. 7391 on the transportation system and on 
the supply distribution system. The effect is immediate on these systems in 
terms of curtailment to Navy operations. The effect on other related functions, 
to which $2,244,000 of the House reduction has been applied, is not so immediate 
or direct. In my mind, however, there is no question as to the importance of this 
indirect effect on operations. Included in this area, for example, is the function 
of inventory control of material. Determination of the amount of material the 
Navy needs to purchase, where it will be stocked and in what quantities cannot 
be overemphasized in importance. Adequacy of support is dependent upon sound 
inventory control practices. We can be neither efficient nor economical unless we 
know what kind of material we are using, how much we have on hand, and what 
sources are available for replenishment. Another function which must be cur- 
tailed under this limitation of funds is cataloging. Both the Navy and the Con- 
gress are convinced that large savings can be obtained through aggressive 
cataloging effort. When we determine interchangeability of parts as an integral 
element in cataloging, we take the essential step toward elimination of duplicate 
inventories. When we determine the actual manufacturer of the part and 
identify him in our records, we can bypass assemblers and wholesalers with a 
consequent elimination of multiple overhead and profit charges. There is no 
question as to the desirability of cataloging, but obviously we cannot exert greater 
total effort in this function if we reduce staffing. 

In summary, the situation confronting us in 1953 is as follows: Transporta- 
tion funds for movement of material in support of active forces are not adequate 
even under our original request; funds for labor within our supply distribution 
system require, as originally requested, a sharp increase in individual produc- 
tivity, any further reduction in funds may have a serious repercussion on the 
operational level of active forces; funds for related functions are for the purpose 
of increasing efficiency and achieving greater economy in operations, reductions 
which cut into the muscle of these functions will preclude attainment of the 
objectives desired by both the Congress and the Navy. I ask that restoration 
be made of $14,961,000 of the funds which the House has eliminated. 
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NAVAL PETROLEUM RESERVE No. 4, ALASKA 
(P. 26, line 18) 


House committee 
TI a a is a a ak i ia eae alee 


(House hearings, pp. 1647-1660) 
The Department of the Navy requests the following amendment: 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Page 26, line 18: Strike out “$7,500,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$8,500,000,” 
the estimate, an increase of $1,000,000 over the House-approved amount. 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


To permit evaluation of the oil potential of the reserve 1 year sooner than 
it is estimated would be feasible under a more limited drilling program. 


HOUSE REPORT 


The 19538 estimate of $8,500,000 has been reduced to $7,500,000 with the ex- 
pectation that the project will be reviewed in detail when the 1952 supplemental 
request is considered (although the 1952 supplemental has been considered, this 
project received no further consideration). 


JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The restoration of $1,000,000 is requested for the continuation of an orderly 
program of exploration for oil in Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 4 (Alaska). 
This sum of $1,000,000 will enable the drilling of favorable structures during 
the calendar year 1953 program that otherwise must be postponed. 

The fixed costs due to the remote Arctic location of the reserve will go on 
and any major reduction must come from the drilling program which, in the final 
analysis, determines the potentialities of the reserve. 

Our petroleum reserve operations as a whole have returned much more to 
the Treasury than they have cost. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF Capt. Rosert H. Meape (CEC), UniTep States Navy, 
Director, NAVAL PETROLEUM RESERVES 


Plans made by the Navy for the exploration of Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 4 
require a continuous review, based on results of the most recent investigations 
by means of a balanced program of geology, geophysics and drilling. Recogniz- 
ing this, the Secretary of the Navy, through the Director, Naval Petroleum 
Reserves, customarily convenes a distinguished group of technical advisers twice 
a year to review and change the exploration program as needed. 

The budget for such a program necessarily requires making an estimate 
several years ahead. It must take into consideration that the cost of simply 
being in this remote Arctic region involves certain expenditures which are 
relatively inflexible and difficult to reduce, Examples of such items are the 
maintenance and operation of camps, and the procurement of materials and 
equipment, the latter being due to the fact that supplies can be carried by ship 
to this remote location but once a year. Once commitments are made for these 
fixed costs, there remains a certain capacity for the accomplishment of what 
might be termed productive work: Any reduction in the budget would accord- 
ingly come almost entirely out of productive work. Based on the foregoing, an 
estimate was made for a program of exploration in 1953, and it was determined 
that $8,500,000 would be a reasonable estimate for that year. 

The request for $8,500,000 for 1953 was reduced by the House to $7,500,000. 
Examination of the reports and hearings indicated that economy was being 
sought. We concur in the idea that the exploration program should be conducted 
with maximum economy. This we have always attempted, consistent with the 
objectives of the program and the best exploration techniques as practiced by 
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industry. Therefore, at a recent meeting of the advisory committee convened in 
connection with the semiannual review of the exploration program, particular 
attention was given to this item. 

It is the concensus of the advisers that true economy will not result from the 
action taken by the House, since the fixed costs (those costs due to the remote 
Arctie location of the reserve) will go on, and any major reduction must come 
from the drilling program which, in the ultimate analysis, determines the poten- 
tialities of the reserve. 

Recognizing the expressed desire of the House to effect the greatest economy, 
we have reviewed the program in light of its objective. There are basically two 
technical problems: One, to test the Cretaceous sands in the most likely struc- 
tures; and two, to test the older and deeper pre-Cretaceous sands similarly. 
Emphasis heretofore has been in the shallower Cretaceous structures and the 
plan for 1953, as originally submitted to the House, contemplated another year of 
such emphasis. 

In an effort to follow the spirit of the House’s desire for _economy, we now 
plan to advance the drilling and testing of the pre-Cretaceous sands by 1 year, 
carrying on tests of the Cretaceous structures as may be possible at the same 
time. The effect of this change in program will probably be that the evaluation 
of the oil potential of the reserve will be completed 1 year sooner than would 
be otherwise possible. This revised program, however, will require the restitu- 
tion of the $1,000,000 cut by the House. If this is done, and if the exploration 
is sustained at an annual rate of $8,500,000 or more until a reasonable evaluation 
of the oil potential of the reserve can be made, real and substantial savings will 
uitimately result. 


SUMMARY OF REQUEST 


Admiral CLexron. Mr. Chairman, I would like to sum up the Navy's 
request for appropriations for the fiscal year 1953 very briefly. 

In our budget estimates presented to the Secretary of Defense the 
Navy requested $17.9 billion. This amount of funds would have pro- 
vided (a) for the military personnel recommended by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff for the Navy and the Marine Corps, (b) funds to maintain 
and operate the ships, aircraft, and Marine Corps units approved by 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the President for the fiscal year 1953, 
(c) funds to procure combat equipment to modernize those approved 
forces, and (d) funds to contract for the mobilization reserves of 
military material required to suyyport the Navy and Marine Corps 
from D-day until industrial production could equal our wartime con- 
sumption. The reductions from $17.9 billion, which covered the 
Navy’s firm requirements in accordance with the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
National Security Council, and Secretary of Defense ground rules, 
to the $14.5 billion recommended by the Secretary of Defense and 
the $13.2 billion as contained in the President’s budget constitutes 
what has become known as the “stretch out.” The requirements of 
the Navy and Marine Corps have been deferred until a date later than 
1954. The $13.2 billion contained in the President’s budget for the 
Navy and Marine Corps would have provided for the number of 
military personnel in the Navy and Marine Corps approved by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff; for the combat forces of ships, airer aft, and 
Marine Corps units approved for the fiscal year 1953; for minimum 
modernization of the forces in being at a time after 1954 and for 
approximately a 38-month mobilization reserve to support those forces. 

The House reductions have further aggravated our mobilization 
position and have reduced the Navy and Marine Corps below accepta- 
ble levels. The Navy has appealed certain House reductions. In 
addition to the specific dollar reductions made by the House, the $46 
billion expenditure limitation contained in the general provisions, 
section 635, would cause the loss of much of the progress toward readi- 
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ness made to date. The Congress approved a sound program in 1951 
and 1952 to build toward increased and modernized military forces; to 
utablish production facilities in case of war, and to permit ‘production 
and delivery of combat items from these newly constructed or acti- 
vated industrial plants. During the last 2 years much effort has gone 
into this production program ‘and just as we are about to receive 
the deliveries from our 2-year effort, this expenditure limitation would 
retard it. 

There are several general provisions which were placed in the bill 
which have been discussed in detail in the hearings and should be 
eliminated due to their serious effect on the re: udiness of the Navy. 

The Navy appreciates the opportunity it has been afforded to expl: un 
its requireme nts and funding to this committee. 

Senator O’Manoney. May I say on the record I think there have 
been occasions in the past when without explicit contract authority 
Congress has appropriated what seemed to be or was estimated to be 
the first increment of the cost on an item of procurement that neces- 
sarily would take more than a year. 

Now, I am going to have that run down and I wish you would try 
to run it down, too, Admiral Clexton, because this may be the solu- 
tion to at least a part of our problem if we can find that it can be 
done. It seems to me, may I say, that an institution of service which 
has been able to invent this contraption that Captain Reynolds was 
showing ought to be able to invent a few w ords to do this job. 

The ‘committee will stand in recess until 7 o’clock tonight. 

(Thereupon at 4: 25 p. m., the committee recessed until 7 p. “m.) 


EVENING SESSION 
(The hearing was resumed at 7 p. m.) 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


STATEMENTS OF HON. FRANK PACE, JR., SECRETARY OF THE 
ARMY; KARL R. BENDETSEN, UNDER SECRETARY OF THE ARMY; 
FRANCIS SHACKELFORD, ARMY DEPARTMENT COUNSELOR; GEN. 
J. LAWTON COLLINS, CHIEF OF STAFF, UNITED STATES ARMY; 
COL. R. F. SEEDLOCK, AIDE TO THE CHIEF OF STAFF; LT. GEN. 
G. H. DECKER, COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY, OFFICE, COMPTROL- 
LER OF THE ARMY; MAJ. GEN. G. HONNEN, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVI- 
SION; COL. C. K. McALISTER, CHIEF, ESTIMATES AND FUNDING 
BRANCH, BUDGET DIVISION; LT. GEN. A. C. McAULIFFE, ASSIST- 
ANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-1, PERSONNEL; MAJ. GEN. C. D. EDDLE- 
MAN, DEPUTY ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-3, OPERATIONS; 
AND MAJ. GEN. W. 0. REEDER, DEPUTY ASSISTANT CHIEF OF 
STAFF, G-4 


ROLE OF ARMY IN DEFENSE PROGRAM 


Senator O’Manonry. You may proceed. 

Inasmuch as we have already had hearings on the reclamas, you 

may proceed as much as possible without interruption. If there are 
94846-—h52 75 
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any questions, they will be asked after you have made your principal 
statement. 

Secretary Pace. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, in appearing before you 
today in support of the fiscal year 1953 appropriation request, I fee! 
sense of grave responsibility. It is my duty to point out to you exactly 
what the Army can—and cannot—do with the dollars we are request- 
ing and the general implications of approving the reductions recoin- 
mended by the House. In your consideration of these estimates, | 
appreciate fully that you and the other Members of Congress, wlio 
have the ultimate responsibility for the safety and security of this 
Nation, have to weigh factors other than those directly involved in our 
preparedness effort. This, however, in no way lessens my responsi- 
bility, and that of the other Army representatives, to set forth to you, 
and through you to the Congress and to the American people, without 
overstatement or understatement, just what strength the Army can, in 
our judgment, achieve with the funds we have requested. 

There is some tendency to believe that imaginary crises are produced 
at appropriation times in order to secure congressional approval of 
defense budgets. I assure you that this presentation will be limited 
to the salient facts and their implications so as to assist you in de 
termining the Armed Forces the country is going to have during thie 
coming fiscal year. 

At the outset I think it is imperative that as Secretary of the Army 
I emphasize to you my own strong feeling as to the importance of 
the role that the Army plays in our total program of defense. At the 
same time let me state that I strongly believe that in today’s world we 
must have a carefully planned and balanced program of land, sea, and 
air forces in order to meet our broad-scale policy of avoiding World 
War ITI if possible and of winning it if the Communists attack. I am 
a strong believer in air power and in naval power. Both are impera- 
tively necessary to the support of the man on the ground. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff, the service Secretaries, the Secretary of 
Defense, and the President have all provided you with their soundest 
judgment of the most effective over-all strength. It is their view, and 
as part of that group I share it deeply, that no one of the three armed 
services alone can provide the strength that we need to avoid a third 
world war. This, I believe, is equally true whether one considers thie 
requirements of the cold war or those of the hot war. In terms of 
the cold war I think it is essential that the ground soldier be present 
to provide our friends and allies throughout the world with a feeling 
of security and to prevent the Russians from using their armed mig)t 
as a means of supporting their aggressive subversive practices in the 
battle to extend still further their empire. In the cold-war strugg!e 
to preserve our own freedom and way of life, we have in a common 
cause with the other free nations established in Europe and the Far 
East the front lines of freedom. It would be disastrous if the re- 
sources of Europe and the Far East were to fall under Soviet control. 
Our global strategy has been developed to prevent this. Such a 
strategy demands Army forces, combined with sea and air power, 
designed in peace to prevent war, but capable of immediate expansioi 
to meet the demands of a general war if such should occur. 
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KOREAN BATTLE CASUALTIES 


Likewise Army forces are essential to prevent, if possible, and to 
meet if necessary, the hot peripheral wars initiated by Russia through 
the medium of her satellites. One of the many things that Korea has 
proved is that the Army is the member of the land, sea, and air team 
that must bear the brunt of the task of repelling a ground invader. 
Of the 110,000 battle casualties, 89,000 have been suffered by the Army, 
with only the Marines bearing a comparable percentage of casualties 
in relation to their over-all strength in Korea. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL STRENGTH 


What we have done in preparing our 1953 estimates is to deter- 
mine what we absolutely need in the way of troops to carry out policies 
that we feel are sound. What we are asking you for here is the men 
and equipment that we consider essential, on a minimal basis, to do 
this job. That doesn’t mean you cannot show certain cases of mal- 
utilization of men—we seek out such cases and whenever we find 
them, we eliminate them. But from the broad point of view an Army 
of minimum strength of at least 1,552,000 is required now for the 
safety of this country. There is no sense and no economy in having 
these troops without equipping them with modern arms and equip- 
ment. We ask here only for enough equipment to support these men, 
to keep our vital mobilization base running, and to give us minimum 
stocks to help meet the first stages of an all-out war should the Com- 
munists decide to start one. 


ACTIVE FORCE REQUIREMENTS 


The Army’s minimum active force requirements for fiscal year 1953 
are 21 divisions, plus supporting forces. The estimates now before 
you will only give us a 20-division Army, plus supporting forces. Of 
the 20-division Army now in being we have 8 divisions in the Far East 
and 5 in Europe. Of the remaining 7 in the United States, we have 
been able to maintain only one as a strategic reserve, ready and capable 
of immediate deployment overseas. 

Senator Ferauson. When you say ready, do you mean ready now ? 

Secretary Pace. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. It could be shipped today ? 

Secretary Pace. Yes, the Eighty-second Airborne. 

Even an early reduction in our overseas forces would not substan- 
tially ease the manpower and matériel problems facing the Army. 
While the divisions deployed overseas will be adequately manned and 
equipped for combat, there shoud be no misunderstanding concern- 
ing the readiness of the divisions remaining in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Except for the one division as a strategic reserve, the rest will be 
at no more than 80 percent of their required effective strength. If 
we are called upon to continue the war in Korea into fiscal ‘year 
1953, as now appears virtually certain, the support requirement placed 
on our forces here at home will be greater and their state of readiness, 
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correspondingly, even less favorable. If the war continues in Korea 
it will be imperative under these facts to ask Congress for more men, 

Military strength is relative; it must be measured against some 

rardstick. The capabilities of our military forces have significance 
only in relation to the capabilities of the forces of our potential enemy. 
Any valid comparison of strengths must, of course, be based on the 
net effect of all our armed services against the net effect of those of the 
enemy. Admittedly, these factors are most difficult to reduce to 
numerical terms. Nevertheless, relative strengths of Army forces 
alone are at least indicative of the dimensions of the problem. 


COMBAT TROOPS 


Senator Frreuson. Are you talking about combat troops? 

Secretary Pace. Combat troops, ’ yes, sir. 

Senator Frrauson. Am I right in saying that your combat strength 
is about 35 percent of your total over-all strength ? 

General Cottans. No, sir; that is not correct, if it is suggested that 
men outside of strictly combat- type units make no contribution to 
our combat strength. 

Secretary Pace. I would agree with the C/S 

Senator Frreuson. I have figures here showing a grand total of 
554,341 would be the combat strength, the program strensth. The 
100 percent strength would be 613,851. 

General Cortis. As a general proposition, Senator, for every sol- 
dier that you have, that ac tually i is in a combat unit and engaged with 
the enemy, you can pretty well figure it will take two men in back of 
the lines to provide him with indispensable support. 

Senator McCietian. What are they, reserves ¢ 

Secretary Pace. Among our true reserves are the production peo- 
ple in the United States. 

Senator Fereuson. You do not mean production in the factories? 

Secretary Pace. I mean such men as the depot men, the men that 
handle logistics, our training men, and our military missions all 
around the world. 

Senator Frereuson. Is it not possible to get more combat troops 
out of these troops? 


OVERSEAS ROTATION OF TROOPS 


Secretary Pace. No, sir. You see, just the rotation of troops out 
of Korea alone takes a tremendous number of men. In order to rotate 
75,000 men per year out of Korea it takes a tremendous number. 

Senator I'rrevson. How long do you leave them in Korea ? 

Secretary Pace. We leave them 9 months in the forward areas 

Senator Ferauson. How much in Germany ? 

Secretary Pace. Three years 

General McAuuirrr. The figures are for 1953 that the Senator is 
reading and 20 percent of the strength will be in the training in- 
stallations at that time. These are the 1953 figures projected that 
the Senator is reading. 

Senator Fercuson. It looks like a small number. 

General Cottins. You can check that against any other arm of the 
service and you will find that the Army will fare well in comparison. 
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MILITARY-CIVILIAN PERSONNEL RATIO 


Senator Ferevson. How many military men per civilian do you 
have / 

General Cours. It runs about 3 to 1. 

Senator O’Mauoney. General Collins, what do you have to say with 
respect to the allegation which has been made that the modern army 
does not depend enough upon modern firepower and depends too much 
upon rifle power and the men in the traditional method ¢ 

General Cotirns. Senator, we depend far more in our combat units 
today on our artillery fire, mortar fire, and such fires as that than rifle 
fire. I will stack the American Army’s scheme of fire against any 
army in the world or any unit in the world. 

Senator O’Manonry. Then you are saying to us that as a military 
man and Chief of Staff of the Army it is your belief that we are making 
the most efficient use of modern weapons and men ? 

General Cottins. That is right, under our system. Under our 
system we have a mail service, we have a complete record service, we 
have many other services for our men which you do not have in the 
armies of the Communist powers, and which are proper. 

Senator O’Manonrey. But first I want to bring out the fighting 
force itself, the combat force itself. You believe that that system 
which we have developed—now, exclusive of the special services which 
we give our men—is an efficient military use of military power ¢ 


INCREASED FIRE POWER OF COMBAT UNITS 


General Couiins. Yes, sir. For example, we have increased the 
fire power of our combat units, standard combat division, since the 
last war by roughly 70 percent with an increase in strength of only 
20 percent. 

Senator O’Manonery. Of course you are in a different position from 
the Chief of Staff or the comparable officer of totalitarian states. 
You have to make arrangements to provide a degree of medical care 
which no other army in the world has. 

General Cotiins. That is right, sir. 


UNITED STATES ARMY ROTATION SYSTEM UNIQUE 


Senator O’Manoney. You have to provide a degree of communica- 
tion with the home which no other Army in the world has or ever 
has had comparable to ours. You have to provide for this rotation 
system of which General McAuliffe testified to a year ago and again 
this year. So that the men are not oa the front lines behind a certain 
period, are relieved and somebody else goes in, but you are main- 
taining the over-all] strength, and then because you have modern weap- 
ons requiring modern machinery, you have to have supporting 
troops who are really not combat troops, although they do come in the 
line of fire and that increases the supporting requirements. 

General Corains. Then there are two other factors that are of great 
importance, Senator. Our troops in Korea today are 5,000 miles from 
the nearest American port. Our troops in Europe are thousands 
of miles away. If you had a conflict in either one of those areas, we 
have lines of supply that make a world of difference. 
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SUPPLIES TO TROOPS 


Furthermore, if we had to operate in Europe, for example, the 
distance from the ports in Europe to the front line, would exceed 
anything we have ever had except at the very end of the last war. 
The other factor is that we do not live off the country in the way that 
the Communists do. They come in like a swarm of locusts. We woul 
be operating in a friendly country. We would not go out and ravage 
the countryside for food. So that the whole system then is based 
on a different mode of operation. I can assure you, Senator Ferguson, 
that this point is one that we constantly inquire into. I would not 
guarantee you that we are running a 100 percent perfect machine. 

Right now I have the Chief of the Army Field Forces examining 
again our tables of organizations and allowances to be sure that we 
are not exceeding a reasonable proportion in these services and 
logistical installations. We have in our Comptroller’s office, in Gen- 
eral Decker’s office a business management ep which periodically 
goes out in the field and checks. Just in the past week I gave General 
Decker a directive to examine into one of our big installations, to 
see whether or not we can save any personnel. If we can do it, I 
assure you the Secretary and I will move in to do it. 

Senator Frercuson. We have to support a defense force and we 
do not want to get it to the point where we cannot afford to support 
it. I mean it becomes such a burden that the — will do like some 
other country, simply say, “We cannot afford defense, so we will just 
have to let it go.” That is a grave danger we are running into. We 
are up now to billions of dollars. 

Secretary Pace. We share that concern. I do not think we have 
made the point of what we have done in terms of reducing what is 
known as the division slice quite as aggressively as we might have, 
and I would like General Collins and General McAuliffe to correct me 
if I err in any way. 


DIVISION SLICE 


Today the division slice, so-called, under our mobilization plans, 
will run at something over 50,000. I think you will find that that runs 
substantially below the division slice of World War II. 

General Cottins. Which was about 70,000. 

Senator O’Manoney. For those who will read this record, please 
define precisely what you mean by “division slice.” 

Secretary Pace. A “division slice” is a term used to define the 
total men required for a division in combat and it is computed by 
dividing the over-all strength by the number of divisions or division 
equivalents. It can be figured on a theater or on a world-wide basis. 
It varies with climatic conditions of the theater, terrain, length of 
Lines of Communications, availability of indigenous labor, and 
a number of other factors. When other of our Armed Forces operate 
within the theater and are dependent upon the Army for certain 
types of logistic support the Army division slice contributes to that 
support. This is true in nearly all theaters of operation. 

Senator O’Manonry. Do you include in the division slice civilians? 

Secretary Pace. We do not; no, sir. 
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Senator O’Manonry. The research and development is done largely 
by civilians? , 

Secretary Pace. That is correct. I am talking about the uniformed 
personnel which has been the accepted definition. 


RATE OF ROTATIONS 


Now, I think likewise we should point out that we are carrying out 
a rotation program that involves sending approximately 6,600 men per 
month to Korea to carry out the rotation program which runs some- 
where in the nature of around 75,000 men a year. This necessarily re- 
quires more people. 

Senator Frreuson. In this rotation what percentage of men have 
had no experience in battle? 

Secretary Pacs. When they go over? 

Senator Ferauson. No; now that are in Korea. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Secretary Pace. I would like to say one other thing. I think you 
could compare our own utilization of men with that of any other 
service. t think it is also important to remember that i our 
philosophy we cannot match the front-line men of the enemy man for 
man. ° It is important that the men behind the line be available to 
provide the kind of weapons and the kind of imaginative ideas that 
will permit us to meet an enemy who outmans us not on the basis of 
man to man but on the basis of our own technical competence, which 
is our major strength, as I am sure you will agree. 

General Coturs. I wonder if I could interpolate for the moment, 
and I would like to be able to insert in the record in partial answer 
to Senator Ferguson’s question about the business of the division 
slice a quotation from General Bradley’s testimony, I think before 
this very committee at another time, which describes the relation- 
ship between the front-line men and the supporting units even at the 
time like the initial landing in Normandy. I think it is a very perti- 
nent thing, and I think if you have no icon I would like to have 
it introduced in the record. 

Senator O’Manoney. Very well. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 

Here is the strength that we put ashore on the first 6 days in Normandy. If 
any troop list was ever scrutinized carefully to keep out anybody that did not 
belong in there, this one was, because we worked on it for months. 

By D-plus-6, we had put ashore 260,000 men and 35,000 vehicles on the two 
beaches. Now, here is the list of the major units: 

Six infantry divisions, one armored division, two airborne divisions—in other 
words, nine divisions, and those airborne divisions are pretty small divisions. 
So you divide 9 into 260,000 and you get about a 30,000 slice on the beach itself. 
Now, that did not count all the bases supporting them back in England. They 
had even dropped their own administrative units and left them back in England. 
All of us demand that we keep these administrative units. We must keep records, 
Your pension bills require it; everybody requires it. 

Now, to support those 9 divisions, here are some of the major units: 8 tank 
battalions, 24 field artillery battalions, 20 engineer battalions, 3 chemical bat- 
talions, mortars, 37 antiaircraft battalions, 4 MP battalions—and that was prob- 
ably short because you must run traffic very carefully in a beachhead—44 quar- 
termaster companies, 15 Transportation Corps port companies, 22 signal com- 
panies, 16 medical collecting companies, 40 ordnance companies, 7 field and 
evacuation hospitals. And then well over 500 units, detachments, and shore 
parties were landed, and some of these units and detachments included air 
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support parties, graves registration companies, bomb disposal squads, aviation 
engineer companies, order of battle units, language interpretation teams, engi- 
neer map groups, Navy underwater demolition teams, Counterintelligence Corps 
detachments, prisoner-of-war interrogating teams; signal photograph companies, 
civil affairs sections, Army postal units, treadway bridge companies, chemical 
smoke-generating companies, quartermaster railhead companies, signal pigeon 
companies, correspondents, censors, and photographers, and quartermaster 
laundries. 

Now, if any list was ever carefully scrutinized, that one was and yet we had 
a division slice on the beach within 6 days of almost 30,000 men per division. As 
I say, that did not inelude all the people that were shipping us supplies from 
England and the United States and running the ports. 


ARMY DIVISIONS 


Secretary Pace. Today, the United States has 20 divisions, with 
an average authorized strength of 18,000 and an actual average 
strength of 17,236. In contrast, last December the Soviet Union had 
175 divisions, with an average strength of 8,200, the equivalent of 83 
divisions with an average strength of 1 7,236. When the forces of our 
allies and those of the Russian satellite countries are considered, the 
United States and its allies on December 31, 1951, had 75 divisions, 
with an average strength of 13,300, as com: pared with 498 divisions for 
the Soviet Union and its satellites with an average strength of 8,600, 
the equivalent of 322 divisions with an average strength “of 13,300. 


ARMY SYSTEM OF SOVIET RUSSIA 


Senator O’Manonry. With respect to the Soviets, what is the term 
of service of a soldier? 

Secretary Pace. I think—and, General Collins, I wish you would 
correct me if Iam wrong—I think they call up classes of men and they 
do not have a specific period of time that those men will stay in service. 
The determination is generally 

Senator O’Manonry. What do you know about their regular army? 

General Cotitys. Their nor mal term of service for men they call 
up into the army is, if I remember rightly, a period of 3 years. That 

varies, however, and actually they sometimes do not release the class 
called up 3 years before but hold them over for some length of time. 
There is apparently no exact timing on that. 

Senator O’Manonery. Do the Sov iets have a regular army, that is, 
a permanent military establishment ? 

General Coitins. They have a certain permanent military estab- 
lishment, but they generally go on the plan of the ordinary European 
forces of a cadre of regulars that they have on military duty and they 
have a system of compulsory service in which they call up all young 
men as they come of age. 

Senator McCretian. That is when they become 20? 

General Cotiins. My understanding is that it is below that age. 

Senator O’Manoney. The Regular Army with which we are fa- 
miliar in the United States constitutes a small percentage of the force 
that we now have in being. 

General Corurns. That is right; yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. Is that, percentagewise, a smaller proportion 
of our armed service in the Army ? 
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General Cotuins. Frankly, I do not know the answer to that, Sen- 
ator. I will see if I can find it and supply the information. 

Senator O’Manoney. I think it is important to have. 

General Cotzins. I do not happen to have it at my fingertips. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

(a) In the Soviet officer corps, no distinction is made as to the source or 
previous status of officers on active duty. All officers on active duty are in effect 
considered to be regular officers. Virtually all Soviet Army officers on active 
duty have graduated from oflicer candidate school, and those recalled since VJ- 
day are on the same indefinite active duty status as those who have served un- 
interruptedly. It is estimated that some 10 to 20 percent of the present Soviet 
officer corps may consist of recalled officers. 

(b) Between 5 and 10 percent of the enlisted strength of the Soviet Army 
consists of reenlisted NCO’s and specialists. The remainder are conscript 
privates and NCO’s serving a 2- to 4-year active duty tour. 


SOVIET TANK STRENGTH 


Senator O’Manoney. The Russians and their satellites have a much 
larger population upon which to draw their classes. 

General Cotuins. That is right. 

Senator O’Manonery. For military services which they keep for 
a longer period than we do. 

General Cotzins. That is right, sir. 

Secretary Pace. In tanks the Soviet Union had approximately 
five and one-half times more than the United States. 

In artillery field pieces, the Russians have almost five times more 
than the United States. 

These examples are, of course, only representative. No one in the 
Army suggests that the United States should try to match the Soviet 
Union man for man, gun for gun. I do not suggest that now. My 
only purpose in setting forth this comparison is to give you some 
standard by which you can measure our need for the dollars we re- 
quest. 

Senator McCietitan. May I ask at that point, Mr. Secretary, this 
question : 

You point out that Russia has five times more artillery and five and 
one-half times more tanks than we have. Does that include our 
potential allies? 

Secretary Pacer. No, I was speaking specifically of ourselves and 
the Soviet Union. 


UNITED STATES PRODUCTIVE CAPACITY 


Senator McCuieiian. In the event of an all out conflict, are we 
in a position to produce, do we have the productive capacity to pro- 
duce then faster than Russia and thus build up our strength to match 
theirs? 

Secretary Pace. Do you mean immediately or within a reasonable 
period of time? 

Senator McCreian. Both. 

Secretary Pace. I would say probably the answer to the first ques- 
tion, namely could we outproduce Russia immediately, would be 
that we could not, clearly; however I would say that within a rea- 
sonable period of time I would expect that our production would ex- 
ceed Russia’s. 
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Now, I should say that we ourselves are producing a fine modern 
tank that I think Bictrel Collins will describe to you later. The 
same thing is true of what we are producing in practically all fields 
today. I do not want to give you the impression that qualitatively 
the Russian production exceeds or equals ours. I am merely giving 
you a quantitative illustration of the differentiation between us. 

Senator McCrietian. As I understand, this rearmament and this 
mobilization program we have now, it is not designed for all-out war, 
it is simply to build our strength to where in the event all-out war 
comes, we will have enough to hold until we can get our production 
and our strength built up to match the enemy. 

Secretary Pace. eaaile, 

Senator McCretian. Now, that is something we need to keep in 
mind with reference to the appropriation for this fiscal year. That 
on the face of it is alarming, that they have that much more strength 
than we have. 

Senator O’Manoney. That of course raises the question that the 
Congress has to face and with which it is struggling, namely, whether 
the proportion of military strength that we are trying to maintain 
on a partial mobilization basis is so expensive as to impair the economic 
soundness of the country and thereby to make it impossible for us 
in the event of an all-out war to produce the men and the things that 
will be necessary. 

Secretary Pace. That is the difficult problem you face. I am at- 
tempting to point out here, and in so doing I am attempting to be 
conservative, the nature of the problem we face, remembering always 
that our primary objective is to avoid war and to develop the strength 
that will discourage a potential enemy from moving against us. 

In my estimation what we are seeking to do here is the minimum 
that we should do either to provide the base that will discourage an 
enemy from moving against us or alternatively to provide the base 
that Senator McClellan referred to from which you can expand in 
the event that war is forced upon us. 

If I may say so, what we are asking for here represents, in terms 
of our total commitments at the present time, largely the minimum 
capacity to support those commitments plus the creation of a pro- 
duction base that would permit rapid expansion in the event total 
war were forced upon us. 

Senator Frreuson. Has anything happened in the last week or so 
that changed your attitude on when war might come? 

Secretary Pace. Nothing; no, sir. 

Senator Frereuson. I was wondering what was in the air that 
caused the putting of spotters of airplanes on 24-hour duty if there is 
nothing new in the field. 

Senator O’Manoney. Secretary Finletter said last night on the 
television show that it was a matter of training and did not represent 
any judgment at all with respect to the over-all situation. 

Senator Frereuson. That was not explained at first, that it was 
training, as I understand it. 

Senator O’Manoney. That may be. I do not remember that. 

Secretary Pace. I cannot answer that. 

Senator Fereuson. As far as you are concerned, there is nothing? 

Secretary Pace. Nothing to my knowledge. 
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PREPAREDNESS PROGRAM STRETCHED TO THE LIMIT 


Our fiscal 1951 and 1952 budget programs aimed at July 1, 1953, 
as the target date on which our active Army was to be combat ready. 

The reductions imposed on the Army’s 1953 estimate before they 
ever reached the Congress, set back this date from fiscal year 1954 to 
fiscal year 1956 at the earliest. No funds are included in this budget 
to cover the Korean war during fiscal year 1953. If any of our military 
stocks are consumed in combat during fiscal 1953 in Korea or else- 
where or if the Congress does not provide the same level of support 
in fiseal year 1954 now requested for fiscal year 1953, this readiness 
date will be pushed back even further. 

Senator Fercuson. On that one point there, how much of this would 
be for training alone? 


TRAINING COSTS 


Secretary Pace. How much of the amount requested would be 
for training? 

Senator Frreuson. Yes. You leave out any use of it in war in 
Korea, but normally in your training, suppose you had the same 
number of men, how much would you use up? 

Secretary Pace. Purely for training? 

Senator Frreuson. That is the only purpose you would use it for, 
if you were at peace. 

Secretary Pace. That is one of the purposes. 

Senator Fxrcuson. What is the other ‘ 

Secretary Pace. Production and procurement. 

General Cottrns. Also to replace our stocks that have already been 
used, 

Senator Fereuson. How much would be by attrition and how much 
for actual training ? 

Mr. Benvetsen. General Reeder, how much do you consume during 
training period ? 

General Reever. On hard goods, procurement and production, it 
runs to about $1 billion a year. 

Senator Frercuson. For training? 

General Reever. For training, yes, sir. 

Secretary Pace. Is that at the present strength ? 

General Reeper. Fiscal year 1953 estimate for peacetime. 

Senator Fercuson. If you did not have Korea or another shooting 
war, you would use about $1 billion ? 

Secretary Pace. That is correct. 


PRODUCTION STRETCH-OUT RISK 


It is imperative that the Congress be made fully aware of the risks 
to our national security implicit in this stretch-out : 

First, if a general war should occur prior to fiscal year 1954, the 
Army could neither support adequately its forces now overseas, nor 
equip the additional forces which should be brought into the active 
Army during the first year of an all-out war. Consequently, no 
appreciable reinforcements could be provided to overseas deployments, 
with the result that United States fighting men would be left in grave 
jeopardy. 
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Senator McCietLan. Do you mean that is the condition even if we 
make the appropriation now requested ? 

Secretary Pace. That is correct. 

Senator McCret1an. Even if we make the appropriation you now 
request we will still be in that position. 

Secretary Pace. That is accurate. 

Second, if the war in Korea continues into fiscal year 1953, we will 
consume much of the matériel that was intended to equip the active 
Army with modern arms and to build up the minimum amounts of 
war reserve that must be immediately available in the event of a 
total war. This would postpone even further the time when the 
Army will be adequately prepared to counter a major attack. 

Third, if we are ‘alled upon to help counter one or more other 
limited Communist aggressions elsewhere in the world while.we are 
still engaged in Korea, or even shortly after the war there might end, 
we will not be able to bring immediate and effective military pressure 
to bear. 

Senator O’Manonry. Now, that raises a very serious question of 
policy. I do not mind saying for the record that I have been of the 
opinion for a long time that the United States does not have the man- 
power that would enable it to undertake to meet. a series of hot periph- 
eral wars. I think it would be a great mistake for us to engage in 
that sort of military action. I believe that is precisely what the Soviet 
would like to have us do. I think their main objective, first, is to pro- 
voke an economic collapse if they can do it and, secondly, to bleed us 
by a series of wars around the periphery. In fact, Stalin said it and 
Lenin said it. Stalin said explicitly that the Red army would not 
be engaged in war until the last, and in the meantime he would use the 
troops and the manpower of what he called the bourgeois states to 
sarry on the war, and he said that war was inevitable. 

It seems to me that we should not as a matter of policy play the 
Soviet game, to prepare an Army for wars all around the world. 

Senator Frrcuson. That is why I think it is important that Con- 
gress should be put in the picture of a declaration of war, no matter 
how small that war is, because after all that is a policy and we have 
to determine that. 

Secretary Pace. As the committee understands, [ made no effort to 
state policy. I am merely attempting to tell the committee exactl) 
what our capabilities are in certain eventualities if they occur, because 
I think that is something you should know in making your ultimate 
evaluation. 


ARMY DIVISIONS IN FAR EAST AND EUROPE 


Senator O’Manonry. Here we have now, as you have testified, eight 
divisions in Korea. 

Secretary Pace. Eight in the Far East, six in Korea, and two in 
Japan. 

Senator O’Manoney. Yes; eight in the Far East, seven in Europe, 
and five in the United States. 

Secretary Pacer. Five in Europe and seven in the United States. 

( Discussion off the record.) 
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EFFECT OF REDUCTION 


Secretary Pace. Any reduction in the 1953 funds which we are now 
requesting can only further increase this gap in our military readiness 
and impose further security risks which in my judgment this Nation 
‘annot afford to take. If the expenditure ceiling imposed by the 
House is not lifted, this gap will be even wider. The Army will not 
only be unable to support its divisions in Europe or the Far East, if 
they are attacked, it could not perform even those tasks assigned to 
it by the Joint Chiefs of Staff in the defense of the United States. 


EQUIPMENT AND AMMUNITION EXPENDED IN KOREA 


Since Korea, the Army’s equipment has improved qualitatively due 
to new production and there is now a better balance in our stocks than 
there was when the Korean conflict began. In terms of quantity of 
matériel, the war in Korea has been costly. Great amounts of equip- 
ment, weapons, and ammunition have been consumed. In the case of 
ammunition, the expenditure rates in Korea have at periods reached 
rates almost three times those of World War II. As a result the 
stocks on hand at the beginning of the Korean war have been sub- 
stantially reduced. In developing its combat readiness the Army has 
faced the problems which no other service has faced in camparable 
degree. Most of the procurement dollars which you appropriated for 
the Army since Korea have been obligated, but only partially con- 
verted into delivered hard goods. At the same time $5.5 billion worth 
of equipment and ammunition have been expended to support the war 
in Korea and to train the active Army. 

Senator McCiettan. You mean we have lost that much in equip- 
ment ¢ 

Secretary Pace. Equipment and ammunition that has been ex- 
pended in either actual war in Korea or in training. 

Senator McCietxan. In other words, it is lost, it is not on hand. 


1952 KOREAN EXPENDITURES 


Secretary Pace. It is not available, that is correct, except as it is 
replaced. During fiscal year 1952 alone the war in Korea consumed 
approximately $2.8 billion worth of weapons, combat equipment, and 
ammunition. 

Senator McCietian. That is for the Army alone. 

Secretary Pacer. That is right. 

_ No other service has been subjected to such a drain. Should hostili- 
ties in Korea continue through fiscal year 1953, we will have to con- 
tinue to consume equipment that we intend to use for other purposes 
thus further setting back the time when our inventories will be at 
minimum acceptable levels. 


PRODUCTION EXPANSION 


Substantial progress has been made to date in establishing an ex- 
pansible production base which is now delivering as many dollars 
worth of hard goods in 1 month as the total expenditures for major 
items during the entire fiscal year 1951. If this production base did 
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not now exist, the budget before you would be substantially higher. 
We cannot rely on a production base as a substitute for stocks on hand 
unless we keep that base alive. Unless you approve our budget re- 
quest that base will be materially damaged. 

In order to maintain it at all and keep within the fiscal year 1953 
estimates now before you, we have already rescheduled our deliveries 
from contracts made with fiscal year 1951 and fiscal year 1952 funds 
so that essential production lines could be maintained for a longer 
period of time. The result is that, except for ammunition, the Army 
either has spread or proposes to spread all of its fiscal year 1951, 
1952, and 1953 money very thinly over the production base for the 
most important items of equipment. If the House cuts are sustained 
we must unwisely reduce the production base for critical items. 
Among the items so affected oil be our light tanks, heavy artillery 
pieces, such as the 90-millimeter self-propelled antitank gun which 
we need to increase the striking power of our airborne units, tactical 
trucks, divisional radio sets used in combat areas, and field wire and 
spiral four cable so urgently needed from the day combat begins. 


ESTIMATED YEARLY KOREAN WAR EXPENDITURES 


Senator Ferguson. How much do you anticipate that will be per 
month ? 

Secretary Pacer. Let me say, Senator, that no one can anticipate 
accurately what the cost to the Army of the war in Korea will be. 
On the basis of our past experience, 2 years would run about 9.3 
billion. If the war continued at its present rate, I think it would be 
fair to assume it would be somewhere between 4 and 5 billion per 
year. 

REASON FOR URGENT DEFICIENCY FUNDS 


Senator O’Manonery. Today we have passed in the urgency defi- 
ciency bill an appropriation in excess of $1,410,000,000. 

Mr. Benvetsen. The point is that deliveries have not caught up 
with consumption because of the lead time required to produce 
hardware. 

Senator O’Manoney. It should have brought all the three armed 
services into substantial balance for fiscal 1952, including Korean 
preparation. ; 

Secretary Pace. Let me say just this one thing—and I would like 
to have General Decker or General Reeder correct me on this—Korea 
is the one place where you do not come into substantial equalization, 
Senator. The Army has been the greatest expender of matériel in the 
Korean war, having the major responsibility. We have been actually 
expending great amounts of matériel. The deficiency which you 
voted and which reached you only at this time will only permit us to 
let contracts that will ultimately, after lead time is passed, replace 
some of those items which we have already expended. Thus in terms 
of dollars we are equal when our fiscal year 1953 request is considered, 
but in terms of actual hard goods, we are trailing by the amount of 
lead time involved. 

Senator O’Manoney. But my point, sir, is that if today $1,410,- 
000,000 plus was sufficient to equalize the situation with respect to 
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dollars, and you tell us, as you do, that $5.5 billion worth of equip- 
ment and ammunition have been expended to support the war in 
Korea, and to train the active Army, then obviously though this might 
cover 2 years, we are in danger of running behind. We are eating 
into our reserves of matériel more rapidly than we are adding. 
Secretary Pace. That is correct, in terms of production. 
Senator O’Manoney. How can we stand that? 


RECOUPMENT OF RESERVES DEPLETION 


Secretary Pace. Let me tell you certain factors as I did earlier in 
terms of the deficiency appropriation that I think must be considered. 
In the first ern as you know, under our rebuild program we took 
equipment that had been discarded not only in the Pacific but all 
over the world and rebuilt it into actual matériel that mae been used 
in Korea at a substantial dollar saving. That is No. 

Senator O’Manoney. Money was appropriated for sire 

Secretary Pace. That is correct. 

These are statements why the variation between the amount re- 
quested and the amount expended are not as substantial, except in 
terms of lead time, as the chairman might consider. In other words, 
IT am attempting to put the situation in perspective. 

Secondarily, at the end of World War IT we ended up with sub- 
stantial variations in our reserves. ‘There were certain substantial 
overages in terms of reserve requirements and certain substantial 
underages. The overages have been utilized in Korea. At the same 
time your production base in those areas and other areas has been 
brought forward. 

Senator O’Manoney. I have not made myself cle: We all know 
when you went into Korea in the first place you beam to use the sup- 
plies of ammunition which we had on hand after World War IL. 

Secretary Pace. That is correct, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. These supplies were stored in various places 
throughout the country. We drew on them and shipped them in 
tremendous amounts overseas. Now you tell us in this statement that 
there has been a great use of this ammunition. 

Secretary Pace. That is correct. 

Senator O’Manoney. And our stocks are falling behind. 

Secretary Pace. That is correct, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. Therefore, the simple question is, on the over- 
all basis, are we gaining on our reserves or are we losing through the 
Korean war? 


HARD-GOODS PROCUREMENT 


General Reever. I think I can answer that. The hard goods of 
which $5.5 billion has been used in 2 years were recouped not in the 
supplemental but in the 1953 appropriation. 

Senator Ferguson. You are only asking for $3,684,520,000. 

General Rreper. That is correct, sir, and that sum was sufficient to 
recoup about $2.8 billion of usage in Korea plus the rest of the Army’s 
peacetime attrition and training ammunition. 
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Senator Fereuson. That is what I was asking for. I wanted to 
know what was your peacetime attrition and ammunition that you use 
in practice. 

yeneral Reeper. As a result of the budget submitted to the House 
in hard goods, we would be in the same position when it is all delivered 
as we were after the original 1952 appropriation. In other words, the 
1953 appropriation, as far as this hard-goods procurement is con- 
cerned, made no further progress toward the over-all readiness of the 
Army, but merely restored what we were putting out in Korea. 

Senator O’Manonry. The question, General Reeder, is on July 1, 
1952, where will we be as regards hard goods with respect to the posi- 
tion in which we found ourselves on July 1, 1951? 

General Reever. As to what we have on hand, much worse. 

Senator O’Manonry. This stock we are building up? 

General Reever. We will be much worse off. 

Senator O’Manonry. We have expended more in Korea than we 
have added to the hard goods in production ? 

General Reever. That is right—in hard goods on hand we will be 
much worse off. 

Senator O’Manonry. How long can we continue to lose the hard 
goods at a more rapid rate than we are producing and if we are doing 
that asa regular policy is it a sensible policy to follow ? 1 


1953 PRODUCTION SCHEDULE 


General Reever. No, sir; and we are not following that policy. The 
production schedule for fiscal year 1953 as a result of money appro- 
priated in prior years will bring us a rate of deliveries in excess of the 
Korean war. 

Senator O’Manonry. When will we get those deliveries? 

General Reeper. The deliveries will improve month by month. 

Senator O’Manonry. When will we be in respect to hard goods in 
substantial balance ¢ 

General Reever. Back to where we were 

Senator O’Manonry. At the beginning of Korea. 

General Rereprr. If we stop fighting in Korea, we will gain in 1953 
enough to get back to where we were. 

Senator McCietLan. You mean on the basis of the fighting we have 
had in 1952 or on the basis of what is likely to oceur ? 





INCREASING RATE OF DELIVERIES 


General Reever. Of reasonable fighting because, remember, there is 
to be delivered in 1953 really the results of the money you gave us in 
1951 and 1952. The sum of those two appropriations was a pretty 
large amount of equipment—about $16 billion, if I remember cor- 
rectly. Now, we have had only a fraction of that delivered to date. 

General Cottins. That is the important reason why we do not want 
to have a limitation on expenditures. 

Senator Frrcuson. That is why you have a carry-over of $11,- 
800,000,000. 

General Reever. That is right, sir. It is just coming off the line. 
Our production curve is going up. 
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Senator Frercuson. How much has the steel strike interfered with 
production today ¢ 

General Reever. Not yet. The only immediate danger is in free 
machining steel. 

Senator O’Mauoney. My understanding to what you are saying to 
us is this: That given the appropriation for 1953 which you are now 
defending, we w ill be receiv ing an increasing rate of deliveries of hard 
goods which at the end of fiscal 1953 will “put us in a position with 
respect to our over-all supplies either equal to or above that in which 
we were when Korea began. 

General Reever. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. Why? 

General Reever. We will be better. Our equipment will be new. 
We will probably have more of it. Quantitatively we will have more. 
It will be both. 

Senator O’Manioney. We will be better off both qualitatively and 
quantitatively ? 

rere Pacer. Yes, sir. 

Senator SavronstatL. May I stick in my penny’s worth, reading 
one sentence from Mr. Pace’s statement that does not seem to agree 
with that. 

Senator O’Manonry. I wish you would not talk about those Massa- 
chusetts’ pennies. Let us talk about Rocky Mountain silver dollars. 

Senator Fercuson. Let us talk about Washington billion dollars. 


QUANTITATIVE INCREASE OF PRODUCTION BASE 


Senator Satronstatt. Mr. Chairman, you overcome me, so I have 
no comeback. 

Page 8, Mr. Pace, down the middle. I would like to hear what Mr. 
Bendetsen says: 

The result is that except for ammunition, the Army either has spread or pro- 
poses to spread all of its 1951, 1952, and 1953 money very thinly over the product 
base for the most important items of equipment. 

As I read that statement, your production lines would be going 
but you would not have your hard goods. I understood you just told 
the chairman you would have. 

Secretary Pace. That is not correct. It is true, because of reduc- 
tions that were made, we have spread our procurement requirements 
in the larger items thinly over a production line. Nonetheless, it is 
true that if we continue as we have in the past year in Korea, then 
in the absence of some special circumstances that would affect our pro- 
duction capacity, we will exceed qualitatively clearly where we stood 
prior to the beginning of the Korean war. We will also by the end of 
fiseal 1953 exceed quantitatively where we stood prior to the Korean 
war and in addition we will have established a production base that 
is substantially greater than what we had prior to the Korean war. 

The point that I was m: iking there, Senator Saltonstall, and I think 
it is an important one, is that although the original requests of the 
Army have been reduced prior to the time that they came to you, our 
decision was that we would maintain the production base by spreading 
our orders more thinly even though we had less money, rather tha» 
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by cutting back our production base and producing slightly more 
equipment. That is the point I was attempting to make. 

Senator Savronsratu. If we give you approximately all you ask 
in restoration, you would be hunky-dory ? 

Secretary Pace. I wouldn’t say hunky-dory. I must indicate that 
we would not be hunky-dory. It depends upon what one calls hunky- 
dory. Down in Arkansas, Senator, that means that you are in excel- 
lent shape. 

Senator Ferauson. You are “in the clover” in Michigan. 


MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS POSITION 


Secretary Pace. I would not say that is correct in this particular 
vase. I would say that we were in a position to meet minimal require- 
ments. I would say that our production base, which I consider to be 
all-important, would be maintained and that we would be in a posi- 
tion to restore ourselves above what we were quantitatively prior to 
Korea; but when you consider the requirements that face you in terms 
of providing even minimal preparation for World War III, I would 
clearly say that we were not where I would like to see us. 

Senator Frereuson. Can you really anticipate that if Korea con- 
tinues, it is going to be at the rate that it is today? Can you conceive 
of a situation continuing on for another year? We are almost up to 
the year period of negotiation of the truce. 

Secretary Pace. I must be perfectly frank. I think it is impossible 
to anticipate what will happen in Korea. 

Senator Frravson. Would your best judgment be that it will con- 
tinue as itis? Would it not be natural that fighting will be speeded 
up if you continue this thing any longer ? 

Secretary Pace. Not necessarily. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


WEAPONS PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION 


Senator O’Manoney. Now; here is your justification for procure- 
ment and production of the Army. Weapons, actual appropriation 
fiscal yar 1951, $2,459.308,813. Estimate for fiscal 1952, $4,269,863,- 
143; estimate for fisca! 1953, $442,592,000; a decrease below the 1952 
estimate of $3,827,271,143. 

Now, it seems to me, frankly, in looking at that in making your 
estimate for 1953 you must have come to the conclusion that your 
production and your deliveries as a result of the money which was 
appropriated for fiscal year 1952 were producing weapons of such a 
quantity that it is necessary only to ask for less than a quarter of what 
you asked for the same item in 1952. Do I misunderstand some- 
thing here? 

General Reever. No, sir; you have the essential facts. The situa- 
tion behind that is the assumption under which we prepared. the 
budget, that the war in Korea will terminate on June 30, 1952. No 
provision, therefore, in money has been made for any further war 
in Korea. 

Senator O’Manonry. Yes; but then how does it make any sense 
to argue that you are trying to keep your stocks up or gain on your 
stocks. How can Mr. Bendetsen say to me that the curve of deliveries 
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is raising and we will get them when you say at the same time we are 
making no allowance for the rate of consumption in Korea and at the 
end of fiscal 1953 we will have to come and ask you for a deficiency 
which cannot go into the production of weapons until months in 
the future ? 


PRODUCTION SCHEDULE 


General Reever. Faced with that situation, which could prove so 
unrealistic, that Korea would continue and become violent again, we 
scheduled our production with the money we have, to peak our deliv- 
eries in this fiscal year—fiscal year 1953—so that if Korea does go 
on we will have enough stuff coming off the production line to main- 
tain our troops so that they will not be in danger. But in so doing 
and faced with the desire to get down to a low budget for 1953, we 
have cut our deliveries subsequent to fiscal year 1953 to the very 
minimum which will sustain the production lines. 

Senator O’Manoney. Does that mean, General Reeder, that in 
January or February of 1953, if the Korean war continues, even on 
the present stalemate basis, you will be here looking for some more 
money ¢ 

General Reever. ‘That is correct. 

Secretary Pace. There is one other factor that should be made clear, 
Senator O’Mahoney. In terms of our own planning in the Army 
we planned to produce an Army that would achieve readiness by 
1954. As I have stated to you before, a broader judgment caused a 
stretch-out of that program. Therefore what you have before you 
does not constitute the original Army judgment on this matter. 


UNEXPENDED BALANCES 


Senator Frreuson. Here are some figures. The total unexpended 
balance on June 30, 1952, is $9,311,246,000. You have then a carry- 
over of $2,494, 000,000 in 19! D1, and you will have the present request 
of $3,684,000,000, making $15,489,000,000. The present rate of con- 
sumption is $4,198,415, 000. That is for a year, fiscal year 1953. You 


would have almost 4 years at the present rate of production. 

I am talking about the reply to the question he gave you about 

catching up and why you would be here on our doorstep next January. 

General Rreper. The unexpended balances to which you refer, refer 
to deliveries to be made. We expected deliveries during this year 
to be in the neighborhood of $7.5 to $8 billion. 

Senator Frercuson. That lets you have a carry-over of between’ 
$7,000,000,000 and $8,000,000,000 at the end of next year. Why would 
you be on our doorstep then in January if the Serhan war went along 
and you are using, say, $8,000,000,000 or $9,000,000,000 in 2 years? 
At the present rate you are using about $5,000 000,000. You would 
still have about $5,000,000,000. 

General Reever. Yes, sir; but, to go back to your figures, you 
have—— 

Senator Frreuson. $9,311,000,000. 

General Reever. And the new appropriation of $3,684,000,000. 

Senator Frreuson. Yes; $3,684,000,000, another carry-over ‘of 1951 
of $2,492,000,000, making $15,489,000,000. 
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General Reever. When you reduce it, you will see that your carry- 
over has dropped rather sharply. 

Senator Frrcuson. Yes; but why would we carry over about 
$9,000,000,000 ¢ 


SOURCE OF VOLUME PRODUCTION PEAK 


Secretary Pace. So that the record will be perfectly clear, the carry- 
over that is involved is money on which contracts have already been 
let and on which production is already under way to a high degree. 
The problem involved is deliveries. We are talking about items that 
sometimes have a 17-, 18-, and 24-month lead time. Therefore, as 
Senator Ferguson points out, the great volume of production is going 
to come as a result of the moneys ‘that have alre: ady been allocs ted to 
us in this coming year and the following year. 

Senator Fercuson. Then why will it not build these stocks up? 

Secretary Pacer. The answer is it will build the stocks up. I have 
indicated it will build the stocks up above the Korean level. I do not 
think that merely to reach the level that we were before Korea is in 
any sense of the word satisfactory in terms of the programing and 
planning of the Congress. 

Senator O’Manoney. The difference between Senator Ferguson's 
question and my question was this: That I put in a qualification if the 
Korean war continues at the present rate. And these figures are based 
upon this concept from which you prepare your budget th: at the Korean 
war stops on the 30th of June 1952, which, of course, is an utterly 
unrealistic concept. 

Secretary Pace. That is correct. But the question that Senator 
Ferguson is asking, as I understand it, though, is that since we will 
have production in the neighborhood of $7 billion or $8 billion, why 
would we, if war continues in Korea, be back with an additional 
request? The reason for that is that a plan was laid by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff not just to restore our levels prior to Korea but also 
to leave us both with a production base and a minimum basis upon 
which we could fight a war if one became necessary, To do that you 
have to increase the stocks that existed prior to the Korean war. I 
think I stated very clearly that we would have a greater amount at 
the end of this coming fiscal year, even if the Korean war continued as 
now, than we had prior to Korea. The reason for the additional money 
is to reach the mmimum levels of preparedness as established by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff for a potential world war. 

General Couuins. I think that is the essence of it. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION OF HARD GOODS 


Senator O’Mauoney. The justification submitted by the Depart- 
ment of the Army under the appropriation title, “Procurement and 
production for activities 1100 through 1800,” shows an actual appro- 
priation in fiscal year 1951 of $7,042,000,000 plus, an estimate for fiscal 
1952 of $10,018,000,000 plus, an estimate of tn: 3 of only $3,684,000,000 
plus, which is $6,333,558,672 below the estimate for 1952. Now, it is 
not quite clear to the committee, I am sure, how you can keep up with 
consumption when you tell us that consumption of hard goods and 
equipment in Korea during 2 years has amounted to $5.5 billion. 
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Mr. Benpersen. If I may reply to that, we came before the Congress 
in connection with our fiscal year 1952 estimates with a plan and a 
program having certain readiness objectives, as already explained. 
That program, without taking into account Korean consumption, 
would unre placed the Army at a certain level of combat readiness 
by July 1, 1954, if the program in the succeeding fiscal year had 
followed a the same level. Now, with the appropriation which we 
have requested for fiscal 1952 plus the fiscal 1952 deficiency and that 
which we are today requesting, we would, when deliveries come in 
from production, have recouped Korean consumption through June 
30, 1952, and sometime in 1956 have attained the readiness which we 
formerly scheduled i July 1, 1954. 

Now, our fiscal 1953 program would not have been at the lower 
level you have indicated if we had retained the July 1, 1954, readiness 
date program. If Korean hostilities continue, we will again be a 
year behind with respect to that consumption. 

Senator Frercuson. Even though we give you everything? 

Mr. Benpersen. That is right, sir. 


PRODUCTION STRETCH-OUT 


Senator O’Manonry. What you are saying, in fiscal 1953 because 
of the stretch-out, you are asking for less than you think you ought 
to have? 

Senator Freravuson. Instead of having this readiness in 1954 if the 
Korean war continues you will slip back. 

Mr. Benvetsen. We are in this situation, Senator Ferguson. If 
hostilities continue in Korea at any rate—— 

Senator Fercvson. You cannot hope for them to be at a lesser rate 
if there is no truce. 

Mr. Bennersen. At least this or greater. We will have to take this 
step. Very naturally when we ask the Congress for money and they 
approprit ite it today, it is a long time before ‘the hardware is received. 

Senator Frerauson. Yes: because if you ask for it in January you 
cannot get anything out of it. 

Mr. Benversen. That is right, sir, but here is the point: We would 
have to take our present production contracts which we have stretched 
out, as Mr. Pace said, to keep the lines turning with the money we 
are asking for. We would have to accelerate those schedules of 
delivery. Now, when we accelerate the schedules of deliveries 

Senator Frrevson. When would you do that if the war continues? 
That is why I am utterly at a loss as to why you are not realizing and 
considering the Korean war. 

Mr. Benpetsen. We would have to do it by this fall or the first of the 
calendar year. The reason we would heve to come before you at once 
toask for a supplemental is that if we did not place orders on the order 
file of our suppliers, our industry, then several months later, because of 
the telescoping of the time span within which we would receive the 
hardware deliveries, there would be a gap in production. Now, this 
program places reliance on a going producton basis. 


RATE OF CONSUMPTION EXCEFDS PRODUCTION 


Senator O’Manoney. What you are saying, Mr. Bendetsen, seems 
to me to be clearly this, that you are presenting budget requests to us 
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which do not keep pace with the present rate of consumption. The rate 


of delivery under the appropriations of fiscal 1951, 1952, and the pros- 
pective appropriations for 1953 will not keep pace with the rate of 
consumption at the present rate of fighting in Korea. 

Mr. Benvetsen. That is corect in terms of over-all readiness. 

Senator Frereuson. Is that not unrealistic ? 

Mr. Benpersen. If you will speak in terms when you will attain that 
posture of readiness, we talked about, then if Korean hostilities do con- 
tinue you will not get there at the time you propose. 

Secretary Pace. That is correct, but that is not in direct answer 
to Senator Ferguson’s question. 

Senator Frereuson. .But it comes in on the same premise. 

Senator O’Manoney. It comes in on the chairman’s question. 

Secretary Pacer. In terms of achieving a posture that is equivalent 
to what we had before Korea with what we bate asked in this budget, 
we will exceed that. In terms of reaching our readiness posture, we are 
already deferred from 1954 to 1956. If the Korean war continues, 
there will be a further deferral in our readiness posture. Our over- 
all posture will have increased in terms of what we have both qualita. 
tively and quantitatively. But in terms of what we seek to achieve 
in terms of readiness, we lag behind. 

Senator O’Manonry. All you are saying there, Mr. Secretary, is 
that while you are recouping the losses in Korea, you are lagging be- 
hind in the over-all preparedness. 

Secretary Pace. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. Now, let me ask you, General Collins, as a 
military man, what would be in your lodeeas the first. considera- 
tion? Would it be to recoup the losses in Korea, the consumption in 
Korea, and maintain the level of production for the over-all prepared- 
ness program or would you allow the corsumption in Korea to eat into 
your preparedness reserve ? 

General Cotiins. Of course, Senator. what we would like to have 
is a production base and a continuous production rate that would not 
only take care of the losses in Korea but would also achieve what we 
started out to achieve, that is, to build up a bigger reserve of stocks than 
we had when we entered Korea. 


SLIPPAGE OF MILITARY PREPAREDNESS PROGRAM 


Senator O’Manoney. ‘rhe record is now clear, is it not, that we are 
slipping behind in our over-all preparedness posture ? 

General Coturns. Yes, sir; I would say that is correct. 

Secretary Pace. That is correct. 

General Couiins. If I could answer Senator Ferguson’s question 
about: Is it not unrealistic then to say that you are not going to have 
any conflict in Korea. As of today I would say that is unrealistic, 
but as we said yesterday at the hearing on the deficiency appropria- 
tion, Senator Ferguson, the fact of the matter is that we build these 
budgets so long in advance and there is so much computation that has 
to be done by the people who actually do the figuring that a certain day 
comes and you have to say, “All right, these are the guide lines on 
which the budget must be computed.” We get these from the Office of 
the Secretary of Defense. They are not created by the Army. It is 
the same situation in the Navy and Air Force. I know no other alter- 
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native than to make the assumption you are going to have the war in 
the fiscal year and then we come into the Congress with a much larger 
budget and the first question you would ask us would be: “Can you 
guarantee you will have a war during the whole year?” We say, “We 
hope not.” Then you will say, “Why do you come in here asking for 
so much?” Those are the alternatives. The way we do it is to make 
an estimate which, from our point of view, is too optimistic but at 
least when we come to you you can demand that we show you what 
the actual expenditures were and how much did we expend over and 
above what you provided money for? So that at least we do not ask 
the Congress for more money than is really required. 

Senator Fereuson. Then we get to the point that if this war does 
go on, and that is the way it ioe today, instead of meeting what we 
think is a critical period in July 1, 1954, with the money you are 
asking us for, your rate of production and all, why that date just 
disappears and it goes in 1956, 

Senator O’Manoney. We are postponing the evil day. 

General Cotirns. That is the reason, Senator Ferguson, why both 
what Mr. Pace is saying to you and what I expect to say to you is 
couched in realistic terms. We are trying to tell you what the facts are. 

Senator O’Manonry. You are making a good argument against any 
cuts, I will say that. 

General Coins. That is what we are trying to do. 

Senator Ferguson. You are leaving us in a position that is hard 
on us. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


SURPLUS OVER CONSUMPTION RATE 


Senator Frrauson. I would like to have the present rate of yearly 
stockpiling of this matériel. 

Secretary Pace. What do you mean by stockpiling? 

Senator Frreuson. It is surplus over the use in Korea, surplus over 
peacetime consumption. 

Secretary Pace. In other words, what you add in the course of a 
year. 

Senator Frreuson. The next would be your present Korean con- 
sumption and your present peacetime consumption. Now, if you could 
have that on a yearly basis or a monthly basis, it will help. Get those 
and a them in this place in the record. 

(The information referred to, being classified material, was filed 
with the committee. ) 


CARRY-OVER FUNDS 


Senator SartronstaLu. What it really amounts to, as I listen to this 
discussion, is that the Air Force wants to be made larger and to be 
brought up to date and with the latest equipment; the Navy wants to 
be renovated and the Army you can say the immediate must because 
of Korea they are burning up what they have and they will be worse 
off in a year or so. 

Secretary Pacer. That is exactly what we have been trying to make 
clear. 

General Cottrns. In other words, we have a going concern. 
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Senator SauronsraLu. You make it alarmingly clear. 

Senator Fercuson. It is your present deliveries and with $15,489,- 
000,000 carry-over at the present rate that money would last 214 years, 
or until December 30, 1954. 

Secretary Pace. Solely to keep you equal with what you were before 
Korea. 

Senator Frrevson. That is the reason why I asked the previous 
question about the stockpiling rate and your peacetime consumption. 

Secretary Pace. If I may, I think it is terribly important that [ 
should try to speak to this point, Senator Ferguson, because I think 
it is one that has caused a great deal of confusion—that is, the prop- 
osition of the carry-over. In the minds of the ordinary man when 
it is said that the Army has a carry-over of $15 billion, they say—— 

Senator Frercuson. It is shocking. Isn’t it to you? 

Secretary Pacr. No, sir; not at all. If I may just be permitted to 
continue, I would like to put this one in perspective. They say, “You 
have a carry-over of $15 billion; what do you need with more money 
in this fiscal year?” 

I think it is important to understand this. The reason we have 
a carry-over of $15 billion is because we are just at this very moment 
beginning to get the results of contracts that have been let over a period 
of 18 months up to the present time. Now, therefore, what we are 
doing with this money is recouping losses that we have had in Korea 
plus s some build-up toward the goal that was set as the goal by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

Senator Ferauson. We gave you $1,400,000,000 today to recoup those 
losses in Korea, indicating, as I understood the figures, that we were 
up to date. 

Secretary Pace. No; I indicated that in the 1953 budget we were 
asking for money for hard goods that had been expended in 1952. Is 
that accurate ? 

General Reever. Yes. 

Senator Frreuson. In your statement tonight you indicated you 
wanted nothing for Korea in this budget for 1953. 

Secretary Pacer. What I think I “stated was that no funds are 
included in our fiscal year 1953 budget to cover the continuation of 
the Korean war during fise: al 1953. 

Senator O’Manonry. Mr. Secretary, may I say that it seems to me 
the confusion can be cleared up by pointing out that the carry-over is 
not cash, though it is a cash appropriation. 

Secretary Pace. That is correct. 

Senator O’Manonry. It is an order by the Congress for you to 
draw upon the future revenues of the Government of the United 
States to pay for commodities you have already bound the United 
States to buy. 

Secretary Pace. Over the last 2 years. If I may just move one step 
further, I think it is terribly important and because I think this has 
confused a great many people: They say if you have $15 billion in 
carry-over, which, as you have pointed out, is not cash but commit- 
ments already let for which you will receive hard goods over the next 
2 years, why do you need the appropriation at this ‘time? The reason 
for that is that the contracts that you will let with the money that 
we are given now will actually result in hard goods 2'to 3 years from 
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now. If we receive no money whatsoever and have only the unex- 
pended carry-overs, you would suddenly find the production base, 
which, in my judgment, is the essence of our preparedness program, 
cut. off absolutely because of the absence of funds at that particular 
time. 

Senator O’Manonry. Now, Mr. Secretary, in order to get this thing 
on a plain inventory basis, let me ask this typical question. I won't 
ask you to answer it tonight, but I wish you would provide the mate- 
rial with respect to the various items which you have in this procure- 
ment. 


MILITARY SUPPLIES AT RATE OF CONSUMPTION AND PRODUCTION 


On the basis of these discussions that we have been having tonight 
with respect to consumption, the rate of consumption and the rate of 
production, how many modern tanks did you have (1) before Korea— 
make ammunition the same way; (2) how many do you have now; 
(3) how many will you have as a result of the appropriations to date, 
including the budget request for 1953; and (4) how many would you 
have if you really were given your desired military inventory ¢ 

Now, apply those questions to tle other items of procurement on 
this list, furnish it to us, and I think we have a fairly good basis for 
understanding. 

Senator Frereuson. So-called stockpiling. 

Senator O’Manonry. And we will know whether or not we are 
falling behind. 

(The information referred to, being classified material, was filed 
with the committee. ) 


NO FUNDS IN 1953 BUDGET FOR KOREAN WAR 


Secretary Pace. It is important to emphasize again that no funds 
are included in this budget. to cover the continuation of the Korean 
war during fiscal 1953. Should that war continue, the Army would 
be required to step up scheduled delivery rates in fiscal 1953, with the 
result that unless there were a fiscal year 1953 supplemental, a gap in 
production would occur. Such a gap would clearly hurt the aia 
tion base. This is a grave risk when the realities of Korea are taken 
into account. 


APPEAL FROM HOUSE CUT 


The House cut $1,955,600,000 from the Army budget. We ask 
you to restore $1,140,075,000 of that cut. I must emphasize to you that 
there is no basis for concluding that because we are not appealing the 
entire cut our budget as submitted was unsound. 


AMMUNITION 


Take the case of ammunition, for example, between the time our 
budget was prepared and submitted to the Congress, and the time of 
the House committee hearings, the rates of fire of ammunition used in 
Korea declined. The Army was not permitted to include in this 
budget funds to cover continuation of war in Korea during fiscal year 
1953. Based on the actual rates of ammunition expenditures in 
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Korea, which we were experiencing when the budget was computed, 
our estimates were sound and accurate. We could not predict a reduc- 
tion in ammunition expenditures below actual consumption rates at 
the time any more than I could now assure you that these rates will 
not rise again tomorrow or next week. The tides of battle cannot 
be forecast that closely. 


PRICING BASIS 


Another large item revolved around the issue of pricing. The 
House committee thought our pricing basis for certain items was too 
high, on the ground that the market trend will be downward. If the 
House judgment proves wrong, we will be back for a supplemental 
in fiscal 1953. If they are right, we will get by. 


ARMY CLOTHING STOCK FUND 


Finally, another issue had to do with the Army clothing stock 
fund. The question here was whether the mobilization reserve levels 
of combat clothing in the stock fund should be at the same or at a 
somewhat higher level than other critical items. We accepted the 
judgment of the House committee that the levels should be the same, 
although the risks attached to this view were high. Combat clothing 
sounds. easy to get, sounds like the lead time would be short. It is 
not. It is, in many items, almost as long in lead time as a tank. 

These and other like examples will be presented in detail by those 
who follow me. 


POSITION OF ARMY 


I have asked the Chief of Staff to outline to you broadly the stra- 
tegic requirements that the Army is undertaking. In making my 
presentation I have used great care (1) to try to emphasize the serious- 
ness of our Army posture today, even if all appropriations sought 
are granted; and (2) to emphasize the point that I believe it is i1m- 

erative that you be given the facts, together with their implications, 
in pees to help you carry out your most difficult task of balancing 
the needs of our defense forces against the requirements of the Na- 
tion’s economy. 

General Coturns. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the Army’s respon- 
sibilities in the defense of our country demand that we consider very 
carefully any action which might curtail the Army’s effectiveness. 
These Army responsibilities are “not generated by the Secretary of the 
Army or by myself as Chief of Staff. They stem basically from 
plans of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


DEFENSE OF UNITED STATES 


The following are the principal tasks of the Army as required by 
JCS plans: 

(a) Provide the Army forces required for the defense of the United 
States and the Western Hemisphere against attack including: 

(1) Antiaircraft defense. 

(2) Elimination of any enemy foothold that might be established. 
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(3) Control of sabotage or riot actions which are beyond the 
capability of civil authority. 

(4) Assistance to civil defense to the extent that such operations 
are consistent with military requirements and beyond the capabilities 
of civil authority. 

That is the first of our principal tasks with respect to-the United 
States and the Western Hemisphere. 

(6) Provide the Army forces required for the United States 
portion of the defense of Western Europe. 

(c) Provide the Army forces required for the defense of our 
national interests in the Far East. 

(d) Provide necessary mobilization potential in men and matériel 
to support our forces overseas and to be prepared to meet the Army’s 
wartime requirements under JCS plans. 

(e) Provide Army support for the Navy, Air Force, and Marines. 

(f) Provide essential training and matériel aid to our allies. 

That is in production and in many other ways such as assistance 
in training. 

Under (e) we furnish combat support for the Marines, for example, 
in Korea today in many, many ways and also logistic support. 


JOINT DEFENSE NEEDS 


I think it is important to clarify here an apparent misapprehension 
that every time one service requests an increase the sister services do 
likewise on a “me, too” basis or on a sheer mathematical computation. 
This is not so and I should like to illustrate my point. 

When the Air Force requirements stood at 70 air wings, the Army 


requirements stood at 17 divisions. When the Air Force program was 
upped to 95, the Army program called for an increase of only one 
division. As our over-all requirements for the defense of the United 
States were reexamined by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, I supported an in- 
crease in the Air Force to 143 wings. 

I did not at the same time state that the Army should be increased 
on a proportionate basis but limited my recommendation for our active 
Army to 21 divisions. 

But I should like to emphasize—and I say this without any intention 
of decrying the tremendous importance of the other services—that the 
Army’s role, as in the past, is ultimately the decisive one. I think 
many of you have heard me say that in my opinion air power will have 
a more important role in future war than ever before. I do not say 
naval air power or Air Force air power. I mean total air power. 
But nevertheless the ultimate and decisive role is played by military 
forces on the ground. 

Navies operate from ports which are located on land. Airplanes 
take off from airfields located on land. Consider for a moment the 
objective of the campaign in north Africa during the early stages of 
World War II. 

What was it all about? It was about the protection of the Cairo- 
Suez area, the great British bases in that area. And it took 400,000 
men in Montgomery’s army with air support and with naval support 
to hold those bases. Clearly, the protection of overseas bases is of 
primary importance in global warfare. 
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MILITARY REQUIREMENTS 


To meet its responsibilities, the Army is submitting a budget for 
fiscal year 1953 for 20 divisions, 18 regiments and regimental combat 
teams, 110 antiaircraft battalions, and more than 150 other combat 
battalions. 

It is important that we fully understand that the Army which this 
budget supports is an Army which is a going concern today with over 
700,000 men overseas. They are on assignments of critical impor- 
tance to our national safety and to the security of the entire free 
world. 

It is a fighting organization with six divisions committed in Korea 
against a vicious enemy and with five divisions in Europe where they 
are potentially subject to attack with little or no warning. 

Tn all, we have a total of 13 divisions overseas which must be sup- 
ported with men and matériel, Otherwise they cannot do their jobs. 

We have seven divisions at home upon which we depend for the 
necessary efficient operation of our combat rotation program. Unless 
we have divisions, regiments, and battalions to conduct unit training 
and to train our soldiers to fit into our combat teams then we cannot 
provide thousands of replacements which are needed every month to 
support our present rotation program, and we will have to stop it. 


BASIC TRAINING 


Of course we can train our recruits at our basic training centers in 
16 weeks, but it is not possible to train the many combat specialists 
we need and to develop the many junior officers, sergeants, and cor- 
porals in this way. That must be done in an operating unit, either 
a company, battalion, regiment, or a division. 


SUPPORTING FORCES 


Furthermore, these units here in the United States, along with their 
supporting forces and antiaircraft battalions, are also needed to de- 
fend our homes and industries and to provide an immediate reserve 
prepared to move overseas if it should become necessary. 

It is important to recognize that if we fail to support our existing 
Army, then we seriously jeopardize our ability to carry on the war in 
Korea and our other day-to-day operations. I must reemphasize that 
this is an Army which is already committed to its job. If we do not 
support it, the job cannot be done. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


DANGERS TO NATIONAL SECURITY 


The military dangers to our national security are generated by a 
handful of Communist leaders of unpredictable intent who control 
the largest armies in the world equipped with more than 40,000 tanks. 
The core of their military power is in their armies—almost six times 
as many soldiers as sailors and airmen combined—to which they are 
adding increased air power and submarine forces. 

But they do have at least one great weakness. They lack the great 
industrial capacity which is the root of sustained war-making ability. 
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It is mainly for this reason that they look so avidly toward the coal, 
steel, power, oil, and skilled manpower of the West. 


GLOBAL CONFLICT 


Against this backdrop, let us see how we must be prepared to face a 
global conflict. 

First of all, this Nation will not launch a preventive war. There- 
fore, our potential enemy will have the initiative to mount a coordi- 
nated attack at the time and places of his own choosing. 

Secondly, since we cannot prevent a build-up of his forces, we must 
surely be on the receiving end initially if he chooses to str ike. There- 
fore, the first phases of any possible war will be defensive for us. What 
must the Army be prepared to do to meet this requirement ? 


THE ARMY'S ROLE IN AIR DEFENSE 


The Army’s antiaircraft role in the defense of the United States, 
of owr own troops overseas, and of the Air Force bases around the 
world is one of our major missions today. 

We have been able to increase the number of active antiaircraft bat- 
talions from 48 pre-Korea to 110 today. However this is still far 
short of our wartime requirements. 

The destructiveness of enemy bombs and the speed and range of 
enemy planes make it imperative that our antiaircraft defenses be as 
tight as we can possibly make them. We have deployed our anti- 
aircraft units around our vital atomic energy and industrial centers 
and Strategic Air Command bases at home and overseas. We feel 
there is nothing more important to the American people than to guard 
their homes from enemy attack. 

[ mention this because I feel many Americans do not realize the 
effectiveness of ground fire against aircraft. During World War II 
we lost many more planes to enemy antiaircraft fire than to enemy 
planes. And in Korea, 87 percent of the United Nations’ planes lost in 
combat have been lost because of enemy ground fire. 

We are also placing great emphasis on the development of our anti- 
aircraft weapons system. For low-flying fast planes that come in 

“on the deck,” we have the self-propelled 40-mm. guns and .50 caliber 

machine guns, which are capable of great fire power and rapid move- 
ment. These two dual purpose weapons—they are dual purpose be- 
cause they can be used also to support ground attack—have also 
proved themselves to be highly effective against ground targets in 
support of our troops in Korea. For intermediate ranges we have the 
new radar-controlled 75 mm. Skysweeper gun. For high altitudes, 
we have our 90’s and our 120’s which are also directed to the target 
by radar. And to counter the supersonic bombers of the future, we 
are vigorously pushing the development of supersonic guided missiles 
and free rockets. Our progress in the NIKE antiaireraft guided 
missile is most encouraging and we have already achieved hits on 
maneuvering drone aircraft at great ranges and altitudes. 
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FIRE CONTROL SET 


One of the key items in our air defense is the T-33 fire control set. 
It has been especially developed to meet the threat of faster flying 
planes and is not only more effective than World War II equipment, 
but permits our weapons to fire more effectively at greater ranges and 
higher altitudes. Our guns and missiles, no matter how good they 
are in themselves, are no better than the fire-control equipment which 
directs them. 

The T-83 is used with our 90 mm. and 120 mm. guns as well as with 
our new missiles. We need this new equipment not only for our active 
forces but for our National Guard units which we consider a vital part 
of the Nation’s antiaircraft defenses in being. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


DEFENSE OF NORTHERN APPROACHES 


We are giving careful attention to the protection of our northern 
approaches and we are coordinating with our Canadian neighbors in 
our defense plans for thisarea. Wealready have doubled our strength 
in Alaska and are continually improving the readiness of our units 
there. 

A series of special training exercises has enabled us to test our 
Alaskan defenses and to gain valuable experience in cold-weather oper- 
ations and in combined operations with the Canadians, and in Iceland 
we have strengthened our forces in accordance with agreements with 
that NATO country for its defense. 


CARIBBEAN DEFENSES 


To the south we have increased our effectiveness in the Caribbean 
because of the strategic importance of the Panama Canal and the 
strategic materials of South America. 

Despite the departure of the Sixty-fifth Regimental Combat Team 
from Puerto Rico, which has performed so splendidly in Korea, we 
were able to strengthen our Caribbean defenses. We have increased 
the security of the Panama Canal. Additional antisabotage measures 
have been taken and our antiaircraft units are in position and on 
constant watch. 


DEFENSE OF WESTERN EUROPE 


I am convinced that just as the Communist armies moved in Korea 
in the face of overwhelming air and naval superiority so could they 
move along the ground in Europe unless we and our friends have ade- 
quate Army forces in position to halt or to deter them, backed up by 
naval and air power. 

We now have five divisions and supporting troops in Western Europe 
for that purpose. These Americans must be backed up with necessary 
weapons, ammunition, and supplies to sustain them if they are 
attacked. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

If Western Europe should fall under Communist domination, there 
will be lost to the forces of freedom the natural resources and indus- 
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trial capacity of one of the richest and most productive areas in the 
world, as well as the industrial efforts and scientific skills of more 
than 200,000,000 of the world’s ablest people—people who, next to 
ourselves, know more about production a anyone else in the world. 
The coal and steel of Western Germany, France, Belgium, and Great 
Britain would be among the resources available to our potential ene- 
mies. The tungsten of Spain, the timber of Sweden and Norway, the 
food of a continent all would be theirs to strengthen their armies and 
prepare them for the final conquest. 

Today, the free nations of the world have a material productive 
advantage over the Communist nations, but if Western Europe were 
overrun this advantage would be lost. ‘The Communists would seize 
more industrial strength than they now have, and their productive 
capacity would exceed the free world’s. And if Western Europe 
were lost the Middle East would not be far behind, and the Communists 
would then control half of the world’s oil reserves. 

If both areas should fall under Communist domination, the Western 
Hemisphere would face almost certain war or economié strangulation. 
The political, economic, and ultimate military conflict that would 
ensue is dreadful to contemplate. It is by no means certain that 
we could survive such a conflict, or could stand for long without our 
Suropean friends and their resources. In cold reality, the defense 
of Europe is a defense of the United States and of the entire free 
world. 

And if Europe were overrun we would be faced with a terrible 
dilemma. ‘To destroy the industrial power which the Communists 
had just seized we would be forced to bomb the cities and industrial 
centers of our friends. And if we did not do this, the Communists’ 
power to sustain a long war would be immeasurably increased. Cer- 
tainly, we have no reason to assume that Soviet leaders, in their well- 
protected shelters, would succumb even to atomic bombing. 

Communist despots, schooled in the ways of communism and with 
little regard for the welfare of their people, can be fatalistically cold 
about such matters. 

From time to time I am asked whether we could defend Western 
Europe against a Soviet ground attack. The progress made by us 
and our NATO partners is encouraging, and I feel that if our present 
program is continued, Western Europe can be made safe. 


DEFENSE OF THE FAR EAST 


We now have six divisions on the front lines in Korea and two 
divisions in Japan for the security of that vital area. 

In Korea the troops of the Eighth Army, fighting in close coopera- 
tion with our airmen, sailors, marines, and the men of other United 
Nations, have performed magnificently in stemming the tide of Com- 
munist aggression and in showing other would-be aggressors that 
the free world stands firm in its determination to defend itself. 

It is important that we review again and again the lessons of 
Korea, for it is essential that they be understood by every American. 
I feel that these are the principal military lessons: 

1. Korea has reemphasized that no matter how great our strength 
in the air and on the sea, it still takes men on the ground to stop 
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invading armies. In spite of the almost unbelievable technology that 
modern war entails, it is the soldier on the ground upon whom victory 
will ultimately depend. 

2. However, armies alone cannot achieve victory in modern war. 
Our victories in Korea have illustrated that it takes the combined 
strength of the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

Similarly, we must have Army forces on the ground in Japan to 
assist in thwarting the move of any potential aggressor. These, like- 
wise, must be supported. 

If Japan is lost to the west, the free world loses its great industrial 
productive capacity and the highly developed skills of Japan’s 82 
million people. Just as in the case of Western ete the Commu- 
nists would gain the industrial capacity they so sorely need. 

Therefore, if we fail to support our Army forces in either Europe 
or Asia we stand the very good possibility of turning over to the Com- 
munists the industrial capacity and skilled manpower of those areas 
which they badly need. 

These then are some of the important responsibilities the Army must 
be prepared to fulfill. 

In order to meet these responsibilities the Army must have adequate 
active forces in being, logistic support to sustain them, both backed 
by our National Guard and Organized Reserve forces capable of 
quick activation and a mobilization base of industrial capacity ca- 
pable of conversion on short notice. 


NATIONAL GUARD AND ORGANIZED RESERVES 


I have discussed our active forces at some length; I should now 
like to mention the importance of our National Guard and Organized 
Reserves and the necessity of continuing to provide them with the 
support they need. 

We could not have met the great responsibilities of the past 2 years 
without the splendid cooperation and assistance of our National Guard 
and Organized Reserve Corps. 

Four National Guard infantry divisionse were ordered into the 
active military service in August 1950. These divisions came in at 
less than half strength and had to be filled largely with untrained 
inductees. Accordingly, the divisions had to conduct basic training 
for these inductees before they could begin even their small-unit 
training. Two of the divisions—the Fortieth and the Forty-fifth— 
were sent to the Far East in April 1951. 

The other two divisions—the Twenty-eighth and the Forty-third— 
are now in Europe ready for any emergency alongside our Regular 
Army divisions and the forces of the other NATO countries. 

IT have inspected all of these divisions in the field. Three weeks ago 
I spent some time with the Thirty-seventh Infantry Division of Ohio 
at Camp Polk, La., and the Forty-fourth Infantry Division of IIli- 
nois at Camp Cooke, Calif. 

Senator Frreuson. How many do you have now? 

General Cotiins. We have eight National Guard Divisions on ac- 
tive duty—two in the Far East, two in Europe, and four in the United 
States. 
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Two of these divisions only came into the Federal service last Janu- 
ary and February and still have a long way to go, but I was very well 
pleased with what I saw. 

Thirty-one antiaircraft battalions of the National Guard, which 
have been in active service, wi!l be released to join the National Guard 
antiaircraft battalions at home upon which we count for D-day 
readiness. 

We are thus broadening and strengthening the base of our antiair- 
craft defenses because in ‘effect the National Guard battalions remain 
part of our antiaircraft defenses and in addition we are providing 31 
additional battalions to take their place as part of our active Army. 

Senator Frrevson. In other words, we have released these 31 anti- 
aircraft battalions as we have built other antiaircraft battalions to 
take their place ? 

ANTIAIRCRAFT DEFENSE 


General Cotuins. Yes; the National Guard antiaircraft battalions 
have mobilization requirements including: 

(a) Supplementing current minimum anitaire ue defense. 

(6) Providing defense for additional critical area 

(ec) Replacing Regular Army units, releasing iiee for deployment 
overseas in accordance with mobilization schedules. 

The Organized Reserve Corns has responded to this emergency with 
equal effectiveness. Since the outbreak of hostilities in Korea, it has 
provided a total of 70,800 officers, 155,500 enlisted oie and 969 com- 
pany-size units to the active Army. The ready availability of this 
fine group of reservists, both in units and as individoal replacements, 
was of inestimable value in meeting the threat in Korea. 


We are giving careful attention to improving our ORC program 
so as to provide the best. possible training for individuals and units 
in order to maintain readiness for immediate mobilization if the need 
arises. For example, since October 1950, we have established 126 ORC 
schools to provide reservists with command and staff training which 
they might not otherwise obtain. 


FISCAL YEAR 1953 BUDGET 


Our proposed budget for fiscal year 1953 entails considerable risk. 
(Discussion off the record.) 
(The unread portion of General Collins’ statement follows :) 


THE EFFECTS OF THE PROPOSED HOUSE REDUCTIONS 


The action of the House of Representatives in proposing to reduce the fiscal 
year 1953 budget would increase the security risks I have just described. I feel 
that it is essential for you to know the degree to which the proposed cuts would 
impair the Army’s fighting effectiveness. 

The production of Army matériel will peak, under present plans, during fiscal 
year 1953, It is essential that we achieve this peak during the coming year for 
not only do we need large quantities of new equipment but it is imperative that 
We replace the World War II stocks which have been used up in Korea. We 
could not have fought in Korea if we had not rebuilt and salvaged the stocks 
left over from World War II for we had bought practically no new matériel since 
the end of the war. Therefore, as the war in Korea consumed our stocks of am- 
inunition and weapons, our supply position became more hazardous. For example, 
during fiscal year 1951 alone we lost more than 35,000 2%4-ton trucks, weapons 
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carriers, and jeeps; more than 400 of our World War II medium tanks; more 
than 22,000 battlefield radios. Our stocks were running low and we had no 
new production yet coming in. 

As I mentioned to you a few weeks ago when I testified on section 638 of the 
pending appropriation bill, the most severe drain has been on ammunition, and 
we could not risk a reduction in ammunition deliveries during fiseal year 1953 
under any circumstances. I want to reemphasive that some types of ammuni- 
tion had to be rationed in Korea for three basic reasons. First, because of the 
unusually high rate of fire necessary to offset the enemy's superiority in numbers. 
Secondly, because we had no ammunition production lines of any comsequence 
in operation. And finally, because it takes approximately 1% years to establish 
production lines and to achieve volume production from lines which are idle or 
nonexistent. I mention this again to stress once more that volume production 
could not be achieved overnight even though Congress had appropriated all the 
funds which we had requested and even though the Army had obligated them 
with speed and effectiveness. 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED CUT ON PRODUCTION AND PROCUREMENT 


The House did not delineate the items to be cut, but nevertheless the course of 
action left to the Army is rather restricted. Since ammunition production must 
be continued at a high level, it can be reduced relatively little and ‘most of the 
cut would have to be absorbed in other items. Actually 69 percent of the procure- 
ment and production request is for ammunition which would mean that the 
planned procurement of all other items would have to be cut about 40 percent. 

Some of the crippling effects of the proposed reduction are as follows: 

It would eliminate over $47 million from the program of procurement of light 
tanks which would result in 298 fewer light tanks being produced, and would 
cause a reduction of the monthly production rate below the minimum which is 
required to keep our production lines operating economically. Such a reduction 
would undoubtedly cause the unit price to rise from 5 to 10 percent and would 
reduce our planned war reserves by almost one-quarter. 

It would eliminate 1,250 of the armored infantry vehicle, T-18, which would 
mean that only one-third of the active Army could be equipped, and production 
lines would have to be closed down. This action would upset the balance which 
we have been striving to maintain in our procurement program and would 
seriously affect the Army’s mobility and impair the vital teamwork which is so 
essential to the success of armor-infantry operations. 

It would mean discontinuation of almost the entire modernization and war- 
reserve program for self-propelled artillery, tank recovery vehicles, and high- 
speed wreckers. Our production lines on these items would be immediately 
slowed down and unit prices would materially increase. 

It would reduce war reserves of 2%4- and 5-ton tactical trucks to dangerously 
low levels. 

It would eliminate fiscal year 1953 procurement of many forward area radio 
sets which are vital for combat communication, and would reduce the number of 
producers of field wire and heavy telephone cable. Thus it would be necessary 
to close down lines now producing forward area radio sets, reduce the number 
of producers of field wire from 21 to 8, and cut the number of producers of heavy 
telephone cable from 6 to 2. 

It would eliminate from the 1953 budget all guided missiles except for two 
types, one, surface-to-air ; the other surface-to-surface. 

It would reduce procurement of heavy cargo helicopters to a level which would 
not enab'e our Army to have the mobility it needs on the battlefield. 

In summary, gentlemen, we must continue to maintain an active Army in- 
being adequately equipped and supplied, adequately supported by National Guard 
and Organized Reserves, and by an industrial mobilization base capable of speedy 
conversion. This means that our troops must have stocks in their hands backed 
up by a pipeline, depots, and production lines. If we are forced to permit stock 
levels to fall, and if war should come, we would have exposed our troops to 
possible heavy losses if not destruction. The risk is militarily unacceptable, 
and I cannot recommend it. 

I must also reemphasize that both the fiscal year 1952 supplemental budget 
recently passed by the House of Representatives and the fiscal year 1953 budget 
request now being heard by this committee make no provision for the support 
of hostilities in Korea should they continue beyond June 30, 1952. 
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The Army faces a most difficult situation in fiscal year 1953. We must re- 
place almost three quarters of a million men regardless of the continuation of 
the war in Korea. This means that a major portion of our effort must be de- 
voted to inducting and training new personnel. In order to carry on a rota- 
tion program, the Army will need a sizable number of men for fiscal year 1953 
over and above the 1,552,000 for which this budget provides if the war in Korea 
continues. 

Because any increase in Army strength will be largely by means of selective 
service, we will not feel the beneficial effects of such an increase until 6 to 9 
months after the increase is authorized. Therefore, it is important that we 
anticipate our needs in time to be of positive aid and accordingly, on this basis, 
I have already initiated action to secure an increase in personnel. 

Similarly it will be necessary to request additional funds to cover matériel 
losses and ammunition expenditures if the Korean fighting continues. 

The Army has accepted many calculated risks in the fiscal year 1953 budget ; 
in fact, funding in retrospect for combat consumption in Korea will prevent 
the Army from achieving any substantial increase in readiness even if the 
Korean war could be terminated by the beginning of fiscal year 1953. The re- 
ductions proposed by the House would mean that we could not even maintain 
the same degree of readiness that we now have and we would actually retrogress. 

The military consequences of these proposed cuts are beyond any risks that 
I can recommend as Chief of Staff of the Army. 


UNITED STATES BUDGET POLICY AND PROGRAM 


Senator O’Manoney. The rest of the material is in support of the 
reclamas that have already been filed. You have also covered a good 
deal of it in your original appearance before the committee. What 
you have done in the remainder of this document is to emphasize as 
I take it, the view that you expressed, that the budget which was 
submitted on behalf of the Army was a budget below what the Army 
believe it should have had, that it represents a stretch-out, that it 
represents something more than a calculated risk and you feel an 
almost insuperable task would be imposed upon the Army if these 
reductions were not restored. 

On the other hand, the problem still remains that there is an 
economic base in the United States which alone makes it possible 
for this country to produce. 

A year ago when we were handling this appropriations bill we 
sought to overcome the fear and the uncertainties occasioned by the 
huge sums required to meet inflated cost and the burden of taxation 
upon the people by attempting to divide the appropriations for pro- 
curement into two classifications, the fund that was to be expended 
during fiscal year 1952 and the fund which was to be expended in fu- 
ture years for reasons that we find unnecessary to go into now, we 
found it unwise to follow that line. 

The House of Representatives has taken the position that it does 
not want to make contract authorization although that was and is a 
pretty sensible way, I think, of approaching this problem. Now, in 
discussing these matters with the Navy today, as P told some of you 
before the beginning of the session tonight, we asked questions de- 
signed to elicit information as to what the first year’s imerement 
would be upon the payment for the aircraft carrier, for the destroyers 
that the Navy wants and for other items which will require 2, 3, and 
4 years to complete. 

The problem is to find language which would enable us to appro- 
priate the funds that, added to those which you have, can be ex- 
pended in fiscal year 1953 without deterring you from making the 
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commitments which must be made and without at the same time 
offending the House presenting the technique that seems to be a 
violation of anti-contract-authority policy. 

Now, I do not know whether there is a sea lawyer or an Army 
lawyer that can come up with that formula. f 

General Reeder, you have on your list of hard-goods items that take 
more than a year to produce. 

If you can give that any thought, perhaps you may make it possible 
for us to meet the dilemma which we are in because we are in a 
dilemma. This budget which was presented to us was based 
upon a contemplation that taxes would be raised in the amount 
of $14,000,000,000 to balance it. 

The Bureau of the Budget was of the opinion that we ought to 
maintain a pay-as-you-go policy. This was determined in recognition 
of the fact that the economic soundness of America is actually the 
first line of defense of the free world. 

Now, the taxes were not raised, they are not going to be. 


PROSPECT OF INCREASED DEFICIT 


That means that the deficit of some $7,000,000,000 which we will 
confront on the 30th of June will be much greater on the 30th of June 
next year. Now, it may be that the real reason that the Russians are 
not making any attack is because they expect us to wreck ourselves on 
that front. 

Secretary Pace. May I say one word on that score that I know you 
have thought about, Senator. I think this is the first time in the his- 
tory of our country that we ever embarked on any policy of purchasing 
insurance for peace. Always before we have failed to make a capita 
investment in peacetime that was designed to prevent a war. 


CAPITAL INVESTMENT 


Naturally, in the first stages of a capital investment for a build-up 
of this nature the pressure on the economic system and upon the people 
of a nation is going to be extremely heavy. I think the real problem 
is when you have established that posture, what is going to be the 
nature of the economic pressure upon the Nation and how can it be 
extended over a period so that it will not constitute too great a burden. 
That is something that of course, lies beyond my particular scope and 
responsibility. 

1 do think it is important to recognize the nature of the capital 
investment that we are making and also to consider the nature of the 
carrying charges that will result. ’ 

Senator O’Manoney. I do not know how much capital investment 
we are making when the evidence before us shows that we are not 
getting deliveries at a rate that equals the consumption. 

Senator Frerevson. And the capital has an amortization of such 
speed that it cannot be considered except semicapital. 

Secretary Pace. As I pointed out from our own point of view, the 
major part of the capital investment which has been made comes in the 
next 2 years on the basis of what actually has been given us by the 
Congress. During this 2-year period the Army has grown from 
591,000 to approximately 1,550,000. It has grown immeasurably in 
its skills and knowledge of the use of modern weapons. I think that 
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one cannot overlook the expansion of the production base which was 
almost nil at the start of this particular operation and which during 
April of this year alone resulted in deliveries of hard goods totalin 
$689 million—an amount almost 12 times the $59 la worth o 
hard goods delivered during the first 3 months following Korea. Nor 
can one overlook both the modernization of our operation nor our 
developments in the research and development field which have been 
outstanding and greatly increased our military strength. I do think 
that a capital basis is being established. I think that the lead time 
makes it a slow process. 

Senator Ferguson. Might I just say we hear an awful lot about 
lead time and we appreciate lead time for new articles. But, I also 
see that we ought to find our lead time for reorder and improvement, 
should we not? 

Senator O’Manonry. I see what you mean. 

Senator Feravson. Should we not have our staff here go to your 
staff and try to figure out what some of these lead times are on new 
things, like a tank, what it is on a reorder, what your experience has 
been in improvement which is considered a reorder. 

General Cottins. We have that. Before we get through, there are 
about four or five little amendments now that the House put into the 
bill which I would like to bring to your attention for your considera- 
tion, if they have not been presented. 

Senator O’Manonry. We have gone over all those. I am sure I 
know. 

Senator Frerauson. If we run into any snags on them, we will let 
you know. 

Senator O’Manonry. We are very much obliged to you both. I 
think it has been a very interesting evening—lI hope a productive 
evening. 

Senator Ferauson. We do not get so many interruptions. 

Senator O’Manonry. General Decker has something. 


CONSTRUCTION, ARMY CIVILIAN COMPONENTS 


General Decker. Yesterday the committee hearing the urgent de- 
ficiency bill asked that some language be removed from that bill and 
be put in the 1953 regular bill. It pertains to carry-over fund for 
civilian components construction. I have the proposed language. 

Senator O’Manoney. Put it in the record. 

(The document referred to follows :) 

DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
MILITARY CONSTRUCTION, ARMY CIVILIAN COMPONENTS 
(H. R. 7391) 
(P. 12, line 19, bill as passed the House) 
(House hearings, pp. 107-108, on H. R. 7860, urgent deficiency, 1952) 


The Department of the Army requests the following amendment : 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Page 12, line 19, after the word “expended”, delete the period and insert: 
“: Provided, That the unexpended balance in the appropriation account ‘Mili- 
tary construction, Army civilian components, 1951-52,’ as established pursuant 
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to section 403 (b) of the National Security Act of 1947, as amended, shall be 
merged with the appropriation ‘Military construction, Army civilian components,’ 
and shall remain available until June 30, 1954: Provided further, That money 
available under this head and to be expended under the provisions of section 
3 (ce), Public Law 783, Eighty-first Congress, may be used for the construction 
of armory facilities for company or battery-size and largér units.” 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


This amendment will make funds appropriated in 1951, and later made avail- 
able for 1952, available until June 30, 1954. 


JUSTIFICATION 


This provision is necessary because considerable difficulty has been experienced 
in obligating these funds, due in part to delay in formulating a program acceptable 
to the Bureau of the Budget and because of lack of materials resulting from the 
Korean war, which necessitated the redesigning of armories to conserve critical 
materials. This provision was contained in H. R. 7860, the Urgent Deficiency 
Appropriation Act, 1952, as it passed the House, but was ordered deleted by the 
Senate with the recommendation that it be transferred to “Military construction, 
Army civilian components,” in the Department of Defense Appropriation Act, 
1953. 


Senator O’Manonry. Thank you very much. 
(Thereupon, at 10:15 p. m., Wednesday, June 18, 1952, the hearing 
recessed. ) 
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